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PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


Before  the  Nineteenth  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention, 
Denver , Colo.,  U.  S.  A.,  1892. 

FRANCES  E.  WILI.ARD. 

Beloved  Comrades  of  the  White-Ribbon  Army : 

It  has  been  stated  by  military  experts  that  forty  well 
trained  soldiers  are  able  to  resist  10,000  who  have  had  no 
discipline.  If  the  temperance  army  compared  with  the  great 
army  of  the  world  is  as  small  as  this  comparison  between  the 
figures  forty  and  10,000  would  indicate,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  we 
must  remember  that  those  who  have  their  hearts  set  as  a flint, 
those  whose  eyes  look  straight  on,  and  who  have  caught  step 
one  with  another  so  that  they  march  as  an  unbroken  host,  must 
in  the  nature  of  things,  make  mighty  inroads  on  the  great  moboc- 
racy  of  thoughtless,  ignorant,  careless  opponents  who,  except 
when  they  are  drinkers  and  sellers  of  drink,  need  but  the  arrest 
of  thought  to  bring  them  to  our  ranks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I regard  the  women's  temperance  movement  as  without  a 
parallel  and  without  a peer  because  it  does  not  expect  to  win 
through  any  sleight-of-hand,  it  does  not  expect  to  surprise  the 
enemy  by  skirmishes  or  night  attacks,  but  in  the  strong  day- 
light of  reason,  conscience,  faith — it  does  not  expect  to  put  to 
rout  the  armies  of  the  aliens — those  aliens  of  appetite,  igno- 
rance and  greed  which  form  the  only  hope  of  whisky  makers 
and  beer  politicians. 

We  are  to  encourage  our  hearts  by  the  remembrance  that 
the  Master  said,  UA  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,” 
and  though  our  work  seems  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  world-work  of  the  good,  still,  if  it  brings  about  the  won- 
drous transformation  from  thoughtlessness  to  thoughtfulness, 
everything  else  that  we  desire  must  surely  follow. 
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There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  women  to-day  who  think 
themselves  a little  too  good  to  be  white-ribboners — a little  too 
cultivated,  perhaps  a trifle  too  critical; — in  short,  they  do  not 
see  their  way.  They  prefer  to  trip  along  in  their  trim  shoes 
on  the  sidewalk  with  the  better  cared-for  procession  of  the 
average  well-to-do.  But  we,  who  have  taken  to  the  street  and 
are  marching  along  in  the  dust  with  the  rank  and  file,  sing 
many  a time  as  we  go  forward  in  the  difficult  way,  a song 
whose  meaning  is  well  described  in  the  old  Scotch  rhyme: — 

And  ye’ll  tak’  the  byeway, 

And  I’ll  tak’  the  highway, 

And  I’ll  be  in  Scotland  afore  ye.’ 

It  has  been  well  said: — 

How  is  a soldier  made  P Whence  comes  the  soldier  in  a man  ? A 
lad  taken  out  of  your  street,  dressed  in  a soldier’s  uniform,  fed  on  a sol- 
dier’s rations,  carrying  a soldier’s  weapon  and  marching  to  a soldier’s 
music,  is  not  a soldier  ; he  is  only  a lad  clothed,  fed,  armed,  marched 
like  a soldier.  But  the  soldier  in  a man  is  generated  by  fiercer  processes, 
it  is  worried  in  by  long  marches,  it  is  pressed  in  by  long  watches  on  the 
picket  line,  it  is  filtered  in  by  the  dews  of  night,  it  is  washed  in  by  the 
rains  of  heaven,  it  is  starved  in  by  half  a biscuit  a day,  it  is  baked  in  by 
the  fever  in  the  hospital  cot,  it  is  blown  in  by  shot  and  shell,  it  is 
thrust  in  by  sabre  and  bayonet : — that  is  where  the  soldier  comes  from. 

In  the  great  spiritual  army  where  the  weapons  are  not 
carnal  it  is  equally  true  that  a soldier  is  made  as  well  as  born,  and 
the  white-ribbon  host  has  as  truly  gone  through  the  processes 
described  as  any  patriot  who  ever  exchanged  the  softness  of 
home  life  for  the  rigors  of  the  field.  It  is  this  discipline  alone  that 
has  made  us  comrades:  it  is  the  “ slings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune  ” that  have  compressed  the  lines  that  might  have 
wavered:  it  is  the  bivouac  out  under  the  dark  skies  of  apathy, 
the  steadfast  watch  maintained  in  the  trenches  of  the  long  ad- 
verse campaign:  it  is  the  cannonade  of  criticism:  it  is  the  slow 
march  retarded  at  every  step  by  the  ingenious  attacks  of  an 
enemy  unrelenting  and  that  never  sleeps  : — all  these  have  made 
us  soldiers,  and  the  touch  of  comradeship  means  more  to  many  of 
us  than  the  tie  of  kindred  or  the  companionship  of  years. 
It  is  this  that  draws  us  across  wide  seas  and  wearisome 
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stretches  of  land  that  we  may  stand  face  to  face  once  more; 
may  catch  the  glance  of  welcome  and  the  light  of  loving 
smiles. 

Life  is  full  of  compensations,  and  the  white-ribbon  army 
in  all  nations  knows  already  the  compensation  of  a love 
stronger  than  death  for  our  Divine  Leader  who  has  passed  into 
the  heavens  but  sheds  forth  His  power  upon  the  earth  as 
steadily  as  falls  His  sunshine;  for  our  divine  cause,  worthy  of 
any  sacrifice  that  we  can  make  even  unto  death  ; and  for  each 
other,  the  sturdy  veterans  and  radiant  young  recruits  of  one  great 
patient  army  wherein  each  loves  the  other,  “ for  the  dangers 
she  has  passed.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  figures  of  the  year  are,  on  the 
whole,  depressing.  The  total  product  of  beer  for  the  revenue 
from  April  30th,  1891,  to  the  same  date  1892,  amounts  to 
31,475,000  barrels,  a net  increase  of  1,000,453  barrels  over  the 
product  of  the  former  year,  or  a little  less  than  one-half  a bar- 
rel for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  principle  that  misery  loves  company  we  may  recall  the 
fact  that  England,  with  her  thirty-seven  millions  of  population 
has  a much  larger  drink  bill  this  year  than  America  with  her 
sixtv-three  million.  But  it  is  not  upon  figures  that  we  base  our 
hopes.  We  know  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn; 
we  have  learned  not  to  expect  too  much  success  in  our  own 
lifetime,  but  just  to  keep  pegging  away,  building  ourselves 
into  that  wondrous  dyke  made  up  of  educated  thought,  pur- 
pose and  affection,  that  shall  yet  shut  out  the  tawny,  seething, 
foaming  tide,  not  only  from  the  land  we  love  the  best,  but 
from  every  nation  under  heaven. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord:  “Gather  my  saints  together  unto 
me.  Those  that  have  made  a covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.” 

The  true  reformer  is  one  who  sits  at  the  prow  and  sees 
only  God.  But  gvermore  God  works  by  means. 

The  brain  has  the  hand  as  its  instrument.  The  individual 
has  an  organized  society  as  his  most  cogent  weapon  and  most 
powerful  ally.  The  hand  can  do  but  little  without  a tool 
through  which  it  may  employ  and  diversify  its  power:  he  who 
holds  the  strongest  instrument  and  handles  it  most  skillfully 
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accomplishes  the  most.  We  women  are  more  fortunate  than 
we  can  at  all  comprehend  in  having  at  hand  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to  which  we  can  carry  our  best 
inspirations  and  see  them  wrought  into  deeds,  a warm  home 
center  of  progressive  ideas  and  achievements.  I cannot  ex- 
press to  you  my  growing  sense  of  the  power  that  dwells  in 
these  groups  of  faithful  and  true  women  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  animated  by  one  spirit,  attentive  in  mind,  motherly 
in  heart,  helpful  in  hand,  and  hospitable  in  soul:  ready  to  re- 
spond to  every  appeal  that  comes  to  them  from  the  bugle  notes 
of  their  great  fireside  camps  where  the  Conventions  plan  the 
work  of  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 

Looking  out  over  the  great  world-picture  where  humanity 
struggles  against  the  dragon  in  God’s  name,  we  see  that  a 
white  banner,  lifted  in  gentle  hands,  is  at  the  very  center  of 
the  onmoving  force.  “ Our  flag  is  there.”  Thank  God. 

In  the  last  analysis  we  want  what  every  church  and  phil- 
anthropic movement  has  wanted  since  the  world  began,  and 
this  is  power.  It  is  one  cry— “ give  us  power.”  The  engine 
is  useless  to  the  engineer  until  its  valves  are  filled  with  steam. 
The  telegraph  is  but  so  much  dead  metal  until  'the  electric 
flash  makes  it  a thing  of  life.  Even  a human  being  without 
vitality  is  but  so  much  avoirdupois.  Perhaps  all  power  is  a 
unit.  We  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  it  flows  out  from  that  reser- 
voir behind  all  life  that  we  call  God.  At  all  events,  until  the 
splendid  engine  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  filled  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  call  the  Spirit’s  power,  it 
stands  idle  on  the  track,  no  matter  how  well  that  track  is  bal- 
lasted, or  how  strong  the  steel  of  its  straight  road.  Power — 
we  know  what  it  is — we  have  had  it — we  have  it  still — we 
may  have  more  of  it  just  for  the  asking,  we  may  have  all  of  it 
that  we  will.  God  grant  us  power  from  on  high — the  giving 
of  heaven’s  own  steam  into  the  engine,  of  Chcist’s  own  electric 
light  of  love  into  the  telegraphic  network  of  organization  that  we 
have  spread  over  the  whole  and  most  of  all  into  your  heart  and 
mine.  More  than  for  any  other  object  we  meet  here  to  con- 
centrate thought,  purpose,  and  affection  in  the  consecration  that 
evokes  and  brings  down  from  heaven  the  power  of  God. 
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The  will  is  the  king-bolt  of  the  faculties, — the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  character, — the  engine  that  trains  after  it  the 
remainder  of  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be. 

To  hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  We  must  make  up  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  minds,  but  we  must  set  our  wills  as  a switch- 
man does  his  brake.  The  best  and  briefest  formula  was  given 
us  by  our  English  leader,  and  came  to  her  in  a heavenly  voice 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  seven  years  ago  when  she  resolved 
to  be  a Christian.  “ Act  as  if  God  were,  and  you  sl'tell  know 
He  is.”  We  must  begin  by  doing,  that  is  the  changeless  law. 
Do  His  will  and  you  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  A river  is 
uot  judged  by  its  shoals  but  by  its  current,  and  in  like  manner 
» life  is  not  judged  by  its  eddies  of  temptation  but  by  its  ten- 
dency, its  direction,  its  goal  : if  our  life  is  headed  toward  God 
and  immortality  people  will  know  it,  we  shall  know  it,  God 
will  know  it:  and  we  must  not  be  discouraged  by  any  instance 
on  our  part  of  failure,  if  we  fall  we  must  just  get  up  and  try 
again.  We  are  not  here  to  float  the  float  of  faith  but  to  fight 

o o 

the  fight  of  faith. 

The  will  is  the  final  factor  of  our  life.  We  cannot  make 
the  weak  excuse  that  we  are  unable  to  believe,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  believe  the  best  things  we  have  ever  heard  and  known, 
— the  things  from  which  the  best  character  has  been  evolved. 
Scientists,  inventors,  explorers  all  go  forward  by  a working 
hypothesis:  they  lay  down  a certain  plan  of  supposition  and 
fill  that  in  by  action.  The  architect  goes  by  his  working  plan 
in  building;  and  the  Christian  goes  by  his,  in  building  that 
noblest  of  all  edifices — character.  To  my  mind  the  whole 
primer  of  Christian  living  may  be  condensed  into  these  words: 
“Act  as  if  God  were  and  you  shall  know  He  is.”  If  force  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  make  to  God  in  the  material  universe, 
may  not  force  of  will  approach  Him  closest  in  the  spiritual 
realm  ? The  difference  between  a man  and  a mollusk  is  that 
one  has  resolute  aim,  and  the  other,  for  all  we  know,  has  aim- 
less reverie.  The  German  poet,  Hoffman,  pitifully  said  with 
his  last  breath,  “We  must  then  think  of  God  also.”  Happy  is 
he  who  early  determines  not  to  put  God  among  the  “ also’s,”  but 
to  make  Him  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Often  the  most  dis- 
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cursive  and  speculative  minds  are  the  very  best  at  choosing, 
and  so  we  must  go  out  saying  to  them, — “ Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve.” 

A QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

“ Why  do  not  women  open  their  great  and  successful 
philanthropic  and  other  societies  to  men  ? ” is  a question  we 
begin  to  hear  asked  by  the  best  and  most  liberal-minded  among 
our  brethren.  The  answer  is  that  these  organized  movements 
are,  as  we  think,  God’s  great  recruiting  stations  for  the  new 
war  in  which  He  is  enrolling,  drilling  and  disciplining.  If  men 
were  at  the  front  in  these  societies,  as  they  would  necessarily  be 
if  there  at  all,  women  would  not  develop  so  rapidly,  or  become 
so  self-respecting  and  individual  in  character  : they  need  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  weapons  with  which  the  future  is  certain 
to  equip  them. 

When  men  open  the  widest  doors  of  all,  those  that  lead  to 
Municipal  Council  Hall,  Congress  and  Parliament,  and  invite 
women  to  enter  with  them  side  by  side,  these  temporary 
moulds  will  be  quickly  hewn  from  the  then  completed  and 
majestic  face  of  the  New  Republic, — but  we  hope  not  till 
then. 

We  work  alone  in  order  to  become  experts  so  that  we  can 
hold  our  own  when  we  go  into  societies  with  men.  That  is 
the  short  of  it.  They  would  not  have  received  us  on  terms  of 
equality  if  we  had  come  to  them  before  we  could  bring  assorted 
minds  and  well-seasoned  experience.  We  must  first  show 
power,  for  power  is  always  respected  whether  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a cyclone  or  dewdrop,  and  generally,  alas!  in  propor- 
tion to  the  announced  method  of  its  coming  is  the  quota  of 
respect  that  accorded  to  it. 

The  great  denominations  have  never  classified  women  except 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  some  great  missionary  and  temperance  societies,  that  could 
be  named,  because  these  movements  like  to  utilize  the  ability 
of  women,  but  to  keep  the  dimes  and  the  distinction  to  them- 
selves. 
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DANGERS. 

Two  dangers  confront  our  Christian  workers:  first,  that 
they  will  have  less  spiritual,  and  secondly,  that  they  will  have 
less  physical  health  as  the  years  go  on.  The  steady  grind  of 
their  routine,  the  constant  tendency  to  work  at  second  rather 
than  at  first  hand  with  those  in  need,  in  order  that  we  may  set 
forces  going  that  shall  eventually  bring  in  a hundred  helpers 
where  but  one  now  kneels  beside  the  needy,  this  in  itself  tends 
towards  spiritual  lethargy  : not  that  it  ought  or  needs  to  do  so, 
but  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  minds  and  hearts.  The  unre- 
lenting call  of  a work  that  grows  so  fast  makes  great  demands 
upon  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  vigor;  it  is  a wonder  to  me 
that  more  of  us  have  not  fallen  under  the  awful  spell  of  nervous 
prostration.  Some  one  has  described  this  visitation  in  terms  so 
forcible  that  I have  pondered  them  and  set  them  here  that  you 
might  do  the  same: 

“ Nervous  prostration  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  dis- 
ease which  does  not  threaten  speedy  death.  It  is  most  treacher- 
ous, producing  a condition  more  painful  than  pain,  a weakness 
weaker  than  extreme  fatigue,  despondency  more  dejected  than 
the  lowest  of  low  spirits,  an  instability  of  self-control  destruc- 
tive of  confidence  : making  work,  mental  and  physical,  more 
distasteful  to  the  once-energetic  nature  than  to  the  constitution- 
ally lazy  : and  yet  the  exterior  aspect  is  one  of  health,  and  the 
only  consolation  the  poor  victim  has  who  has  thus  foolishly 
mortgaged  his  future,  is  this  : ‘ Oh,  he  is  suffering  from 
mere  nervous  prostration.’  ’ 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

What  we  need  beyond  all  things  else  is  a crusade  for  total 
abstinence;  there  are  still  too  many  people  among  us  who 
twang  away  on  their  one  Paganini  string  saying: — “God 
made  alcohol.”  They  might  say  with  just  as  much  force,  “ God 
made  the  devil.”  What  we  must  do  is  to  get  them  to  let  the 
devil  alone  whether  in  the  form  of  alcohol  or  any  other.  As 
temperance  specialists  it  is  our  wrork  to  close  as  many  mouths 
as  possible  from  being  the  drains  through  which  this  king  of 
poisons  finds  its  way  into  the  the  organisms  of  mankind,  where 
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it  debases,  disintegrates,  destroys.  In  one  year  over  thirty 
thousand  White  Cross  pledges  were  ordered  from  our  publish- 
ing house;  I wish  I knew  how  many  total  abstinence  pledges 
had  been  sent  for  in  any  given  year, — not  so  many  I am  afraid. 
The  circulation  of  the  pledge  is  falling  into  disuse  for  which 
we  must  all  be  sincerely  sorry,  but  let  us  console  ourselves  by 
the  certainty  that  the  temperance  tide  is  rising:  the  progress  of 
inventions  which  require  clear  brains  for  their  handling;  the 
competition  among  manufacturers  which  makes  it  essential 
that  steady  hands  shall  work  their  factories  and  forges;  the 
dangers  of  locomotion  on  land  and  sea  which  require  clear 
heads  to  steer  the  engine  and  the  ship;  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  athletic  sports  and  the  constantly  increasing  practice  of 
physical  culture;  the  reducing  of  hygiene  to  a science,  and  san- 
itation to  a public  governmental  department,  the  experiments 
of  chemists,  the  verdicts  of  physicians;  all  these  are  mightier 
levers  for  lifting  people  out  of  the  sodden  quagmire  of  strong 
drink  than  all  the  pledge  signing  that  has  ever  been  sought  or 
secured.  It  is  this  view  of  mighty  forces  arrayed  to  push  the 
mightiest  of  reforms  which  must  give  us  perpetual  courage: 
we  are  the  forty  experts,  against  ten  thousand  of  our  fellow 
beings,  who,  though  all  of  them  expert  in  other  things,  have 
not  studied  and  practiced  total  abstinence.  We  are  the  torch- 
bearers  moving  ahead  of  the  column,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  mass  presses  on  us,  by  the  slow  but  steady  lift  of  the 
experiences  and  interest  to  which  I have  referred. 

Still  must  we  flash  the  torch  aloft,  but  the  great  train  is 
following,  and  the  ear  of  faith  and  courage  catches  its  far-off 
whistle  and  knows  that  it  will  soon  come  thundering  along  the 
line,  bringing  the  great  majority  abreast  of  us  who  early 
struck  into  the  forest  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  blazed 
the  trees. 

With  a reiteration  that  may  have  seemed  wearisome  I 
have  insisted  for  many  years  that  our  State  Unions  ought  to 
petition  their  representative  legislatures  to  build  homes  for  men 
who  are  under  the  drink  hallucination,  and  to  pass  laws  com- 
pelling the  detention  of  drunkards  within  these  friendly  walls 
where  work  should  be  provided  for  them,  and  every  effort 
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made  to  give  them  back  the  self-control  which  they  have  as 
thoroughly  lost  as  any  wild,  bewildered  steed  who  runs  amuck 
along  the  streets  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  his  driver  over- 
thrown. Nothing  less  than  this  will  help  us  over  the  emer- 
gency of  drunkenness  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  so  that  the 
homes  of  the  English-speaking  world  may  not  be  transformed 
by  the  presence  of  a drunkard  into  what  I have  heard  them 
called,  namely,  “ small  compacts  of  perdition.”  There  is  no 
outrage  greater  than  the  continued  presence  of  a drunkard  in 
the  midst  of  a home.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  incalculable 
misery  that  such  a presence  continually  creates,  but  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations  deteriorated  by  the  awful  inheritance 
of  drunken  parentage.  If  it  were  any  other  disease,  the  per- 
son manifesting  the  disgusting  and  terrifying  symptoms  of 
drunkenness  would  be  speedily  removed  by  the  order  of  the 
state  to  a place  prepared  for  him,  and  nothing  but  the  heart- 
breaking familiarity  that  the  centuries  have  wrought  with  this 
form  of  human  misery,  and  its  diabolical  effects,  holds  the  civ- 
ilized world  from  rising  en  masse  and  placing  the  drunkard 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  who  makes  him  drunk  and 
beyond  the  power  of  cursing  every  home  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

Just  before  I left  England  a report  was  published  in  the 
London  papers  of  a meeting  held  by  experts  in  the  study  of 
inebriates,  presided  over  by  Norman  Kerr,  whose  name  has 
long  been  familiar  to  us.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  been 
publishing  for  some  weeks  a series  of  articles,  entitled  “ A 
National  Shame,”  in  which  in  trenchant  terms  it  deals  with  the 
terrible  increase  of  intemperance  among  women,  of  which  it  is 
believed  that  the  causes  are  the  grocer’s  license,  under  which 
they  can  send  written  orders  for  liquor  describing  it  as  goods, 
or  even  designating  it  under  the  ghastly  head  of  “ ditto.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  to  which  I have  referred 
that  English  legislators  should  be  up  and  doing  not  something 
only,  but  a great  deal  toward  removing  the  foul  blot  of  the 
drunkard  in  the  home.  One  of  the  physicians  said  : “ I have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  habitual  drunkard  is  a 
lunatic  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  as  a lunatic  should  be 
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dealt  with ; on  the  mere  ground  of  the  preservation  of  health 
the  inebriate  should  be  given  some  chance  of  reforming.” 
We  have  no  business  to  go  on  enduring  the  presence  of  the 
drunkard  going  on  day  by  day  in  his  drunkenness  without 
let  or  hindrance  and  making  of  himself  a focus  for  everything 
in  the  world  that  is  bad. 

All  this  we  steadfastly  believe,  and  I wish  we  might  act 
accordingly  by  seeking  the  establishment  of  these  industrial 
refuges  for  drunkards  by  which  the  homes  of  the  nation  should 
be  relieved  of  their  incumbency.  But  our  great  work  is  not 
only  to  remove  the  man  from  the  liquor  but  most  of  all  to 
remove  the  liquor  from  the  man,  and  while  we  strive  in  varied 
ways  for  that  great  consummation,  let  us  not  commit  the 
irretrievable  mistake  of  forsaking  the  trail  of  the  wolf  for  the 
trail  of  the  rabbit  ; it  is  the  liquor  wolf  we  have  gone  forth  to 
hunt  and  no  power  on  earth  can  beguile  us  from  the  track  of 
Home’s  most  deadly  foe. 

Years  of  strenuous  study  have  brought  me  to  the  utter- 
ance of  these  words,  and  they  are  spoken  with  just  as  much  of 
sisterly  tenderness  and  good-will  toward  men  who  drink  as  I 
felt  when  holding  my  daily  gospel  meeting  for  them  in  Far- 
well  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  our  work.  I am  sure  that  no 
white-ribboner  feels  other  than  unutterable  pity  and  tender 
good-will  toward  those  who  are  under  this  awful  bondage;  it 
is  as  much  for  their  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  homes  that  we 
are  organized  to  guard,  that  we  urge  these  drastic  measures;  but 
we  remind  ourselves  of  that  great  hope  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospel,  upon  which  if  these  men  would  only  seize,  they  would 
be  saved.  Our  attitude  towards  them  is  well  expressed  in 
these  gentle  lines  written  by  a famous  woman: 

Ah  ! look  thou  largely,  with  lenient  eyes, 

On  whatso’  beside  thee  may  creep  and  cling, 

For  the  possible  beauty  that  underlies 
The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing  ! 

What  if  God’s  angels,  whose  waiting  love 
Beholdeth  our  pitiful  life  below, 

From  the  holy  height  of  their  heaven  above, 

Could  n’t  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings  should  grow  ! 
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WOMEN  AND  DRINK  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  8,373  women  have  been 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  London  within  the  last  year  for  being 
what  the  police  call  “ drunk  and  disorderly.”  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  this  number  does  not  at  all  reveal  the  actual  enormity 
of  the  situation,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  the  lower  classes  that 
these  figures  represent.  There  are  regular  sets  of  drinking 
women  who  club  together  and  treat  eai.11  other  and  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  while  the 
secret  drinking  of  the  most  aristocratic  classes  swells  still 
further  the  pitiable  army  wholly  from  the  mother  sex  who  are 
giving  themselves  to  the  devil  through  the  voluntary  insanity 
of  alcohol. 

There  could  hardly  be  less  brain  applied  to  a subject  than 
is  evinced  by  the  treatment  of  these  women  drinkers.  Prison, 
fine  and  compulsion  do  very  little  to  reform  women  who  are 
subject  to  their  compulsory  code.  The  open  selection  of  bar- 
maids as  the  very  best  caterers  between  the  rum-seller  and  his 
patron  is  to-day  the  foulest  blot  of  English  civilization.  I 
asked  one  of  the  noblest  of  English  women  how  she  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  no  disgrace  for  a woman  to  be  thus 
engaged,  or  to  enter  a dram-shop  in  England,  for  we  saw 
them  coming  and  going  just  as  men  do,  and  bowed  our  heads 
as  we  noticed  how  many  had  a little  baby  in  their  arms. 

The  English  woman  answered  that  to  America  from 
England  went  the  best  survivals  in  brain  and  brawn  of  woman- 
hood in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  republic:  their  lives,  character, 
and  habits  set  the  keynote  for  all  that  is  high,  pure  and  true  in 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  customs  that  centered  round  them 
have  not  died  out,  but  will  most  assuredly  pass  away  with  the 
enormous  influx  of  foreign  population,  if  the  mother  country 
does  not  itself  reform  in  respect  to  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  English-speaking  women  represented  throughout  its  vast 
empire.  For  the  ocean  touches  all  shores,  and  the  customs 
tolerated  in  London  are  as  sure  to  spread  as  the  pestilence,  so 
that  in  our  outcry  and  warfare  against  the  abomination  of 
desolation  represented  by  English  women  in  the  liquor  traffic 
we  are  but  protecting  American  women  from  the  same  awful 
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level  of  practice  and  opinion.  The  cry  is  now  in  England 
that  the  Government  must  establish  refuses  for  its  women 
drunkards. 

The  precautions  with  which  our  country  has  this  year 
guarded  the  people  from  the  ravages  of  Asiatic  Cholera  have 
been  peremptory  in  the  extreme,  and  although  we  must  ever 
deeply  regret  that  a panic-stricken  population  behaved  with  in- 
humanity to  helpless  and  unprotected  travelers,  we  applaud  the 
foresight  that  has  thus  guarded  our  shores.  Is  it  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  hope  that  the  same  protecting  care  may  some 
day  be  extended  to  a disease  more  devastating  than  the  dreaded 
contagion — transmitted  as  it  is  by  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the 
miasmatic  conditions  of  impure  homes. 

Last  year  a saloon-keeper  made  the  attempt  to  import 
barmaids  from  London.  Twenty-four  hours  after  this 
announcement  wras  made,  telegrams  and  letters  had  gone  to 
the  white-ribboners  urging  them  to  concentrate  against  this 
new  outrage  upon  woman.  Their  petitions  were  immediately 
drawn  up  and  issued  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt  and  her  sturdy 
clan — 22,000  women  of  the  Empire  State  concentrated  their 
efforts  upon  Albany  and  a law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  hire 
of  women  in  the  dram-shops  of  that  commonwealth. 

SCIENTIFIC  CURES  FOR  DUNKENNESS. 

Again,  I reiterate  that  the  white-ribboners  are  among 
the  most  earnest  helpers  of  such  scientific  cures  as  commend 
themselves  by  their  results.  We  are  held  from  the  specific 
indorsement  of  any,  because  there  are  several  so  similar  and 
among  them  there  is  such  vigorous  rivalry  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  wise  to  take  sides.  But  we  are  continually  helping 
men  who  are  willing  to  try  what  these  cures  can  effect  in  their 
individual  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution of  our  own,  entirely  superior  in  its  motive  to  any  of 
those  just  referred  to,  because  its  income  over  and  above 
expenses  would  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  our  temperance 
work,  and  the  entire  management  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
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competent  women  physicians  who  were  philanthropists  as  well 
as  specialists. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  had  recommended  to  us 
on  excellent  authority  Dr.  Susan  Nivison,of  New  Jersey,  whose 
plans  will  be  brought  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

REST  ISLAND. 

Our  brother,  John  G.  Woolley,  is  having  marked  success 
with  his  Gospel  enterprise  for  reformed  men.  (The  post- 
office  address  is  Rest  Island,  Minnesota. ) The  W.  C.  T.  U. 
has  from  the  first  been  his  helper  and  friend,  because  we  know 
him  to  be  true  and  tried.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  did  no  greater 
service  for  us,  than  when  she  helped  to  bring  this  mission 
magnificently  before  the  public. 

I feel  free  and  glad  to  urge  white-ribboners  everywhere  to 
do  the  utmost  for  this  restful  home,  in  which  the  powers  of 
God  working  in  the  human  soul  and  body  are  the  only  remedy 
proposed.  Not  that  we  object  to  scientific  remedies  ; we  think 
all  should  be  tried,  but  we  well  know  that  this  is  as  much  the 
best  of  all  as  God  in  a man  is  better  than  man’s  medicine. 

PROHIBITION. 

There  is  no  object  that  we  white-ribboners  so  much  desire 
to  photograph  upon  the  brain  of  every  voter  as  the  American 
saloon.  It  is  a larger  picture  in  this  country  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other,  because  we  are  the  largest  of  republics,  because  we 
are  a people  wholly  self-governing  in  our  theory  of  public 
affairs.  The  most  portentous  factor  in  American  politics  is  the 
saloon.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  there  are  nine  thou- 
sand saloons  in  New  York  City,  and  that  on  these  saloons  there 
are  four  thousand  chattel  mortgages,  held  almost  wholly  by 
twenty  wholesale  dealers,  brewers  and  distillers.  These 
saloons  control  the  votes  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  these  forty 
thousand  constitute  the  balance  of  power,  so  that  we  have 
twenty  men  who  can  swing  the  vote  of  New  York  City;  but 
as  the  city  goes,  so  goes  the  State;  and  as  the  State,  so  goes  the 
Nation.  We  want  the  saloon  photographed  with  this  shadow 
in  the  picture.  Whoever  speaks  of  it  as  an  isolated  institution 
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speaks  ignorantly.  It  is  an  institution  the  character  of  which 
becomes  each  year  more  clearly  defined,  and  one  that,  because 
of  our  form  of  government,  exposes  us  more  than  any  other 
people  to  political  corruption.  Because  these  things  are  true 
the  temperance  women  of  America  have  gone  into  politics, 
and  have  taken  sides  with  the  men  who  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  cast  their  ballots  against  candidates  for  office  who  are 
pledged  to  the  saloon.  We  could  not  do  less;  if  we  could,  we 
would  do  more. 

We  found  our  faith  in  Prohibition  upon  no  surface  rea- 
sons but  upon  principles  that  are  settled  as  gravitation.  Every 
rational  mind  knows  that  in  all  controversies  by  which  man- 
kind has  been  advanced  along  the  path  of  progress  there  are 
three  mile-stones.  The  first  is  set  up  in  the  camp  of  the  sav- 
age when  the  theory  of  personal  rights  is  propounded,  the 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Some  more 
progressive  mind  has  a dim  vision  that  these  things  ought  to 
be  and  states  it  to  his  kinsmen,  but  his  principle  is  laughed  at 
and  his  practice  trodden  under  foot.  The  second  mile-stone  is 
set  in  the  midst  of  what  we  call  society  as  contra-distinguished 
from  a tribe:  men  have  now  become  developed  sufficiently  to 
recognize  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum , and  to  say  “ Thou  shalt, 
and  thou  shalt  not.”  But  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
establish  this  principle  is  by  formulating  it  in  law  and  punish- 
ing those  by  whom  the  law  is  disregarded.  The  third  mile- 
stone is  set  up  in  the  midst  of  a Christian  State  wherein 
development  has  reached  such  a point  that  in  a fashion,  rough, 
but  recognizable,  the  Golden  Rule  prevails.  Here  government  * 
by  law  is  exchanged  for  that  mightiest  of  all  governments — 
public  sentiment.  The  moral  tone  of  society  declares  by  resist- 
less common  consent  what  the  law  demanded  by  fines  and 
penalties.  In  this  third  stage  the  law  has  become  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

* 

The  path  along  which  woman  is  daily  moving  to  her  des- 
tined goal  is  marked  by  these  three  mile-stones;  the  first  ought 
to  be  shrouded  in  mourning,  the  second  crowned  with  flowers, 
the  third  illumined  by  torches  of  victory.  At  first  she  fur- 
nished the  spoils  and  booty  of  the  tribe;  in  the  second  the  law 
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established  her  as  a human  being  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  and  is  rapidly  declaring  that  her  rights  shall  be  limited 
only  by  her  powers:  but  the  third  mile-stone  is  even  now  out- 
lined before  us  in  its  gleaming  beauty,  for  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  shall  be  as  a tale  that  is  told  that  artificial  in- 
equalities were  ever  permitted  as  between  men  and  women: 
dwelling  in  her  heritage  of  rights,  limited  only  by  powers,  the 
moral  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  people  will  be  a law 
stronger  than  Bessemer  steel,  more  impregnable  than  adamant. 

Precisely  through  these  stages  we  are  passing  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Prohibition  movement,  it  is  the  changeless  law 
for  the  education  of  the  race — first  barbarism  in  the  use  of 
drink,  everybody  making  it  and  using  it  according  to  their 
stolid  notions;  next  liquor  traffic,  segregated  from  all  other 
forms  of  trade  because  its  miasma  harms  all  others  and  its 
necessary  estate  is  isolation,  for  the  reason  that  mankind 
through  the  consequences  they  have  reaped  from  its  use  have 
in  the  best  survivals  of  the  race  become  the  foes  of  alcohol. 
Now  the  law  deals  with  it,  and  says  that  it  is  not  a commodity, 
it  is  not  a producer  of  wealth,  it  is  simply  a form  of  invest- 
ment, and  a false  form  at  that,  for  it  gives  no  equivalent  for 
value  received,  and  that  judged  by  its  results  it  must  be  classed 
with  other  poisons,  and  its  sale  hedged  round  by  the  legal  safe- 
guards through  which  we  are  protected  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  poisons  as  articles  of  commerce.  But  all  the  while 
the  modern  temperance  movement  is  spending  itself  to  so  im- 
plant in  every  brain  the  arrest  of  thought  that  some  day  there 
shall  be  a consensus  of  opinion  so  resistless  that  no  law  shall 
be  needed  as  a dyke  to  protect  humanity  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  of  intoxicating  drink. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Prohibition  movement  is  not  one 
of  continual  progress.  We  admit  that  we  have  passed  the 
stage  of  enthusiasm  and  are  now  advancing  with  the  sturdy 
steps  of  veterans.  The  province  of  Manitoba  by  a plebiscit 
has  recently  declared  by  a large  majority  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  its  next  legislature  is  practically  certain  to  pass  a law 
to  that  effect.  South  Carolina  has  shown  its  colors  in  similar 
fashion,  though  by  a different  method,  and  is  likely  to  be  the 
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next  State  falling  into  line  for  freedom  from  the  sway  of  the 
saloon. 

Well  has  it  been  said  : famine  has  killed  its  thousands, 
pestilence  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  war  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands : for  famine  we  have  great  ship-loads  of  grain,  for 
pestilence  a rigid  quarantine,  for  war  Triple  Alliance  and 
gatling  guns — but  for  intemperance  we  have  legalized  saloons 
at  every  street  corner. 

The  presidential  campaign  will  soon  be  over,  and  from  the 
legislators  of  1S93  we  think  there  is  much  to  hope.  The 
great  danger  is  as  always  when  sentiment  has  been  made  and  is 
crystallizing  into  conviction  and  ballots,  that  a compromise  will 
be  foisted  upon  the  temperance  people.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  in  Canada  to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic 
furnishes  a salient  illustration  of  such  compromise.  The  tem- 
perance people  by  immense  exertions  had  gathered  up  one 
of  the  largest  petitions  known  in  the  Dominion  asking  for 
prohibition,  that  was  the  bread  for  which  they  were  hungering, 
but  Parliament  gave  them  the  stone  of  a so-called  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic,  but  which  was  really 
what  it  has  often  been  called — “ The  committee  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  saloon-keepers.”  In  like  manner  the 
temperance  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  urged  to  accept 
the  nationalizing  of  the  traffic  as  a compromise,  because 
prohibition  is  the  direst  nightmare  and  the  waking  dread  of 
the  brewer  and  distiller. 

So  far  as  ascertained  no  white-ribboner  has  been  deflected 
in  her  onward  march  by  the  cry  of  nationalism.  We  have 
studied  the  outcome  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  we  do  not  deny 
that  some  good  results  have  been  realized  since  those  terrible 
days  when  if  a man  were  seen  rolling  in  the  streets  of  Gothen- 
burg, the  only  question  concerning  him  was  whether  he  was 
rolling  from  too  much  drink  or  too  little  food ! But  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  in  the  Great  Republic 
are  altogether  different.  We  have  already  tested  prohibition 
for  well  nigh  half  a century  and  we  do  not  propose  such  a 
right-about-face  as  shall  make  the  government  itself  a 
monopolist  in  alcoholic  drinks.  We  are  experts  and  not  ABC- 
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darians;  we  know  that  prohibition  does  more  to  arrest  drunk- 
enness, wife-beating  and  murder  than  any  other  one  law  on  our 
statute  books..  We  know  that  prohibition  cities  have  more 
empty  jails  and  fewer  locked  up  criminals  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  any  other  cities.  We  know  that  when 
women  have  the  ballot  they  help  to  choose  such  officers  in  a 
State  and  municipality  as  will  enforce  the  law. 

Concerning  prohibition  by  woman’s  ballot  a noted  British 
writer  who  has  widely  observed  the  conditions  of  our  Amer- 
ican life,  gives  the  following  clear-cut  statement  of  opinion  as 
he  studied  it  in  Kansas: 

The  Kansas  people  argue  that  if  you  were  told  that  there  existed 
in  some  ideal  country  two  great  sections  of  a race,  the  members 
of  the  one  often  gross,  often  vicious,  often  given  to  loud  talking,  to 
swearing,  to  drinking,  spitting,  chewing,  not  infrequently  corrupt: 
those  of  the  other  branch  mild,  kind,  quiet,  pure,  devout,  with  none  of 
the  habitual  vices  of  the  first  named  State.  If  you  were  told  that  one 
of  these  branches  was  alone  to  elect  rulers  and  to  govern,  you  would  at 
at  once  say  : “Tell  us  where  this  happy  country  is  that  basks  in  the 
rule  of  such  a God-like  people.”  “Stop  a minute,”  says  your  in- 
formant, “It  is  the  creatures  that  I described  first,  it  is  the  men  who 
rule,  the  others  are  only  women,  poor  silly  fools,  imperfect  men,  I 
assure  you,  nothing  more.” 

Kansas  Republicans  have  come  out  nobly  for  constitutional 
amendment  that  shall  give  women  the  full  ballot.  That  means 
prohibition  universally  enforced.  May  the  movement  become 
general.  If  so  it  will  be  warmly  supported  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

WYOMING. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  has  not  Wyoming,  the 
only  free  State  in  the  world  where  women  have  every  legal 
privilege  enjoyed  by  men, — why  has  not  Wyoming  a prohibi- 
tory law  ? The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wyoming  is  a 
mountainous  state  most  of  whose  towns  are  isolated  from  rail- 
roads, whose  population  is  transient,  as  must  be  the  case  when 
mining  and  grazing  are  the  two  chief  employments.  No  two 
classes  of  the  population  are  so  little  likely  to  hear  a voice  be- 
hind them  saying  “ move  on  ” in  reform  work  as  are  these  two 
(the  isolated  and  the  transient),  hence  Wyoming’s  population 
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lacks  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps , and  has  not  yet  asserted 
itself  along  religious  or  philanthropic  lines  ; these  naturally 
coming  later  than  the  lines  of  power  indicated  by  political  parties 
and  financial  trusts.  A roving  and  well-nigh  inaccessible 
population  furnishes  the  most  discouraging  field  to  the  reformer. 
Then  we  must  remember  that  in  the  population  of  Wyoming, 
women  form  but  one-fifth  ; the  temperance  movement  has  had 
no  such  leadership  and  attention  as  it  has  received  in  older 
States,  nor,  I am  frank  to  say,  as  it  should  have  received  from 
us.  Wyoming  has  been  urged  as  a strategic  position  on  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  year  after  year;  and  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  on  this  Western  soil  and  in  this  inspiring  atmosphere 
we  may  gain  a truer  rapport  with  our  sisters  in  the  gigantic 
young  commonwealths  that  have  sprung  up  amid  the  clear  air 
of  the  mountains,  and  that  we  may  solemnly  declare  that  “ the 
strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also,”  who  sent  forth  our  Crusade 
mothers  to  the  peaceful  war. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Republican  party  gave  women  the 
ballot  in  Wyoming  ; all  honor  to  them  for  this  action  ! And 
President  Harrison  signed  the  bill  establishing  Statehood  : all 
honor  to  him,  a conservative  Presbyterian  elder,  for  taking  this 
position  ! Women  are  above  all  things  grateful,  and  in  Wyom- 
ing they  naturally  stand  by  the  great  political  organization  to 
which  they  owe  their  freedom.  But  unhappily  that  organiza- 
tion is  committed  to  high  license,  as  its  favorite  method  of 
handling  the  liquor  traffic;  hence  high  license  prevails  and 
curses  the  beautiful  free  State.  But  it  will  not  always  be,  nor 
need  it  be  so,  long.  A thorough  organization  of  the  women 
involves,  the  co-operation  of  the  best  men  ; the  women  of 
Wyoming  have  b' come  a proverb  by  reason  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  candidates  of  known  impurity  of  life,  so  that  their 
moral  efficiency  in  that  State  stands  far  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  any  other  of  equally  heterogeneous  and  transitory 
population.  With  this  as  a solid  basis  on  which  to  build,  be  it 
ours  to  help  the  women  of  Wyoming  to  realize  and  act  so  that 
the  protection  of  their  homes  shall  be  “ the  first  concern  of 
their  good  government.” 
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POLITICS. 

The  rationale  of  the  recruiting-  process  that  adds  each 
year  to  the  political  contingent  of  the  prohibition  movement 
(but  alas!  adds  not  largely ),  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that 
recently  occurred  in  a Massachusetts  High  School,  where  a 
vote  was  taken  as  to  the  candidates  for  Governor.  In  the 
room  where  the  oldest  boys  were  gathered  many  stood  up  for 
the  Republican  and  a goodly  number  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date,— but  one  rose  to  declare  himself  a Prohibitionist.  When 
I thanked  this  boy  who  is  a young  friend  of  mine  for  acting  as 
he  did,  he  said — “ And  there  was  another  boy  who  would 
have  stood  up  if  he  had  not  thought  he  would  be  all  alone.” 
The  Prohibition  army  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  stood  up 
for  their  principles  without  turning  their  heads  on  a pivot  to 
look  round  and  see  whether  anybody  else  stood  up  or  not,  they 
are  the  band  of  forty  opposed  to  the  ten  thousand,  even  as  are 
we,  their  friends  and  allies.  The  question  is  only  a question  of 
time;  the  battering-ram  is  getting  in  its  work  on  the  mossy 
ramparts  of  the  old  political  fortress,  its  steady  thump,  thump, 
thump,  will  never  cease  until  a breach  is  made  in  those  frown- 
ing walls,  and  a temperance  Joshua  heads  the  imperial  guard 
as  it  leaps  over  the  ramparts  and  takes  possession  of  the  guns 
of  power.  “After  all,  character  is  the  jewel  that  God  and  the 
angels  are  seeking  on  this  planet.”  It  is  glorious  to  be  in  the 
minority  when  it  is  right,  and  infamous  to  be  in  the  majority 
when  it  is  wrong. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders,  who  as  much  as  any 
other,  traverses  the  country,  said  to  me  in  a private  letter  re- 
cently : 

“ I think  in  steady  purpose  and  method  that  reaches  out 
into  the  future,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever. 
This  is  shown  by  plans,  investments  and  organizations  that 
mean  an  outlook  on  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  rather  than  living 
on  the  glories  of  the  past.  The  State  Conventions  which  I 
attended  this  year  were  larger  and  better  than  those  of  other 
years.  The  political  campaign  touches  our  organization  very 
lightly  in  1892.  Our  women  are  interested  and  intelligent 
upon  the  situation,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  they  were  in  1S84 
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and  1888.  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  some  things  I see  and 
others  that  I do  not  see.” 

Why  is  there  so  little  political  enthusiasm?  Because  a 
great  people  can  be  stirred  only  by  a great  cause.  Tennyson 
said  that  every  horse  on  the  highway  nowadays  pounded  out 
by  its  very  trot  the  word,  “ Prop-er-ty,  prop-er-ty,  prop-er-ty.” 
In  our  own  land  commercialism  has  held  its  dollars  so  close  to  the 
average  voter’s  eyes  that  he  seems  absolutely  hypnotized.  No 
wonder  the  campaign  interests  chiefly  those  who  have  or  who 
want  office.  Meanwhile  the  liquor  power  stands  at  the  middle 
of  the  seesaw  and  adds  the  balance  of  its  campaign  subscrip- 
tion wherever  in  either  of  the  two  parties,  its  local  interests 
lead  it  to  deem  investments  most  advantageous  to  its  ascendency. 

I do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  beloved  sisters, 
but  for  myself  I am  more  than  ever  a Christian  politician.  It 
is  a thorny  path.  Politics  is  the  science  of  God’s  goodness 
applied  to  man’s  needs  on  public  lines,  and  in  the  most  practical 
manner.  Every  political  party  is  as  good  as  it  dares  be.  No 
good — no  positive  advance  has  ever  been  rendered  by  abusing 
any  party — or  any  political  leader.  The  more  we  can  keep  our 
principles  clean  and  free  from  the  dross  of  personalities,  the 
better  we  shall  succeed.  I firmly  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  not 
only  not  to  speak  ill,  but  to  say  all  the  good  we  can  of  our 
opponents.  My  own  course  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
those  whom  I respect  and  love,  because  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  presidential  campaign  I expressed  (in  my  capacity  as 
editor  of  the  Union  Signal')  my  honest  opinion  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  candidates,  and  especially  mentioned  that  I was 
glad  Mr.  Harrison  had  secured  the  nomination  as  against  Mr. 
Blaine,  not  because  I,  as  a politician,  felt  an  interest  in  either  of 
these  men,  but  because  I believed  it  was  an  unworthy  political 
trick  to  try  to  sidetrack  President  Harrison  and  bring  forward 
Mr.  Blaine  after  the  public  assurances  the  latter  had  given  that 
he  was  not  a candidate.  The  record  presented  by  the  four  men 
now  in  the  presidential  race  has  been  often  commented  upon 
in  our  columns,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  in 
that  article  to  recount  it.  For  this  I suffered  the  criticism  of 
my  friends,  but  it  is  “ a part  of  the  price,”  and  I as  much  as 
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ever  am  determined  never  to  be  so  much  of  a partisan  that  I 
cannot  speak  with  kindness  and  good-will  of  any  manly 
quality  possessed  by  any  candidate.  While  my  honest  fealty 
is  given  to  General  Bidwell  and  Rev.  I.  B.  Cranfil — our  own 
ticket  — by  which  I mean  the  ticket  to  which  the  white- 
ribboners  “lend  their  influence”  (having  neither  money  nor 
ballots  to  lend  !),  I can  still  rejoice  in  the  strong  help  given 
to  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  by  the  Democratic 
candidate,  while  I grieve  to  learn,  since  my  arrival,  of  his 
subservience  to  the  tigers  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  I remem- 
ber proudly  as  a patriot  the  clean  personal  record  of  the 
present  President,  while  I bemoan  his  use  of  wine,  and  the 
fact  he  can  by  no  means  return  to  power  without  the  liquor 
vote.  None  of  us,  at  this  time,  when  the  shadow  of  a great 
bereavement  hangs  over  the  head  of  our  chief  Magistrate, 
should  fail  to  tender  him  our  sympathy  and  prayers.  Let  us  do 
our  best  to  brighten  the  turbid  stream  of  politics — to  plant 
along  its  banks  sweet  flowers  and  trees  whose  leaves  shall  be 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Women  are  slowly  and  surely 
coming  to  their  own.  Their  own  is  to  work  side  by  side  with 
men  everywhere, — for  the  place  in  which  a pure  woman  may 
not  work,  no  man  should  ever  enter.  In  the  illimitable  future  I 
see  a long  avenue,  stately  and  fair,  in  which  through  every  line 
of  life  the  two  shall  go  together,  blessing  and  blessed. 

No  more  remarkable  proof  has  been  given  in  the  annals 
of  our  time  of  the  realization  that  the  obligation  for  pure 
morals  rests  on  man  and  woman  equally,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  political  history  of  Sir.  Charles  Dilke.  Probably  Eng- 
land has  not  had  a more  brilliant  statesman  in  this  era  than 
was  the  leading  member  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  who  did 
much  to  give  larger  liberty  to  England,  but  this  noble 
record  is  to-day  no  offset  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  co- 
respondent in  one  of  the  most  odious  divorce  cases  of  this 
century.  In  the  eyes  of  a majority  of  his  countrymen,  past 
services  count  as  nothing  before  his  present  disgrace.  When 
Gladstone  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  power  was  gathering  his 
forces,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  great  capability  of  the  ex-minister  might  cause  the 
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coining  Premier  to  waver  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  taken  with  regard  to  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  and  that  he 
would  weaken  on  the  lines  he  had  then  so  admirably  laid  down. 
The  Women’s  Liberal  Federation  was  then  in  council — the 
whisper  of  such  possibility  was  heard  among  its  members 
when  in  an  instant  a petition  was  set  on  foot  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  women  on  whose  work  many  Liberal 
candidates  were  depending  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
quarter  to  be  given  to  one  who  had  proved  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  the  interests  they  held  most  dear.  They  had  learned  at 
least  this  much,  that  in  this  cause  of  purity  when  one  woman 
suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  her.  The  effect  of  this 
petition  was  instantaneous;  all  douht  was  dispelled  by  an  incis- 
ive reply  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  is  conspicious  by  its  absence  from  the  newly  formed 
Cabinet.  The  present  English  Government  is  wise  enough  to 
read  the  signs  of  these  times,  and  Parnell,  the  greatest  party 
leader  of  our  day,  the  man  to  whom  at  least  Ireland  owes  as 
great  a debt  of  gratitude  as  to  any  of  her  brilliant  patriots,  lost 
the  proud  position  of  “ uncrowned  king  ” of  Ireland,  when 
final  success  was  just  before  him — because  a woman’s  honor 
suffered  through  him,  and  his  fame  could  not  be  counted  be- 
side the  loss  of  her  fair  name;  with  such  a record  it  would 
have  been  impossible  even  to  have  approached  the  country 
with  a suggestion  in  favor  of  giving  office  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  This  grievous  political  calamity,  and  this  ruin  of  per- 
sonal character  is  not  without  a deep  significance;  for  let  it 
be  remembered  that  no  cause,  however  great,  can  afford  to 
choose  men  as  its  expounders  whose  private  life  is  not  as 
spotless  as  the  principles  for  which  they  publicly  contend,  and 
any  party  that  will  place  men  before  principles,  and  adhere 
to  a leader  because  he  has  been  a leader,  rather  than  seek  a 
righteous  man  because  he  is  righteous,  will  invite  shipwreck, 
desertion,  and  destruction.  Sir  Charle  Dilke  was  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  votes  of  men  who  had  been  as  low  in 
moral  status  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  for  only  such  would 
have  given  him  their  suffrages.  He  had  for  some  years  made 
himself  popular  among  them  by  espousing  the  labor  cause. 
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But  no  greater  calamity  can  befall  any  party  than  in  recogniz- 
ing the  leadership  of  any  man  whose  name  is  erased  from  the 
records  of  the  pure  and  good.  There  is  probably  not  a states- 
man in  England  of  more  brilliant  powers  than  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  nor  one  whose  views  on  all  public  questions,  save 
the  mighty  question  of  purity,  are  more  consonant  with 
those  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  but  because  of  his  defection 
and  gross  disloyalty  to  women,  she  stood  up  against  him  on 
their  behalf  in  the  presence  of  a howling  mob  of  coal  miners, 
ready  to  utter  her  protest  had  they  been  civilized  enough  to 
listen.  God  grant  that  should  a like  calamity  fall  upon  any 
political  party  in  America,  its  leader  shall  not  escape  a like 
denunciation  from  lips  as  pure  as  hers. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Statisticians  report  that  during  the  year  1890  there  were 
well  nigh  4,000  fewer  marriages  in  France  than  in  1889. 
Another  companion  statement  is  that  in  the  same  year  there 
were  over  5,000  divorces  in  the  same  country.  But  be  it 
remembered  there  is  no  woman  question  in  France.  This  is 
a coincidence  that  should  attract  the  careful  study  of  certain 
among  our  leading  men  who  oppose  the  advancement  of 
women  to  the  status  of  individuality,  as  if  this  most  natural 
and  reasonable  degree  of  progress  must  involve  the  extinguish- 
ment of  every  fireside  hearth. 

THE  RECENT  NATIONAL  CENSUS 

has  facts  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  Temperance,  Labor  and 
Suffrage  reforms  for  the  next  decade.  I wrote  recently  to 
the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  ask- 
ing him  to  give  me  the  number  of  women  of  foreign  and  of 
native  birth  in  the  United  States.  From  A.  F.  Childs,  Acting 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  came  the  following  reply  : 

Dear  Madam:—  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  16th  instant  to 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  the  number  of 
females  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States  is  four  million,  one  hun- 
dred eighty-two  thousand,  four  hundred  seventeen,  (4,182,417),  and  the 
number  of  females  of  native  birth,  twenty-six  million,  three  hundred 
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seventy-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  fifty-three,  (26,371,953),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  first  detailed  count  of  the  returns  made  under  the 
Eleventh  Census.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  F.  Childs, 

Actiug  Superintendent  of  Census. 

To  my  mind  these  figures  are  the  ultimatum  of  statistics 
in  our  favor  because  they  show  that  in  the  republic  (let  it  be 
repeated  a thousand  and  a thousand  times!)  the  proportion  of 
native  to  foreign  born  women  is  as  six  to  one.  We  talk  about 
the  decadence  of  the  national  spirit,  the  outcrop  in  our  legisla- 
tion of  foreign  principles  and  purposes,  the  practical  sway 
exerted  by  nations  thousands  of  miles  away  upon  the  politics  of 
city,  state  and  nation, — we  lament  this,  and  cry  out  despair- 
ingly,  “ Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ? ” but  all  the  while  we 
have  in  America  a reserve  force  of  native  brain,  opinion,  edu- 
cation, patriotism,  and  we  have  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
statesmanship  to  utilize  this  mighty  mass  as  power. 

In  view  of  the  exigencies  of  politics,  the  degeneracy  of 
municipal  government,  the  debauching  of  the  ballot-box,,  con- 
ventions of  men  meet,  discuss,  resolve  and  adjourn,  but  all  the 
while  they  have  a remedy  thoroughly  practicable  and  reason- 
able within  their  easy  grasp.  Their  obliquity  of  vision  reminds 
us  of  these  famous  lines  : 

“ ‘Oh,  ship  ahoy,’  rang  out  the  cry 
‘ Oh,  give  us  water  or  we  die.’ 

A voice  came  o’er  the  waters  far 
‘Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you  are.’ 

“And  then  they  dipped  and  drank  their  fill 
Of  water  fresh  from  mead  and  hill. 

And  then  they  knew  they  sailed  upon 
The  broad  breast  of  the  Amazon.” 

To-day  in  the  homes  of  America,  among  its  teachers  and 
its  working  women  are  the  ballots  for  which  our  purblind 
statesmen  imagine  themselves  to  be  looking;  to-day  the  cap- 
tains on  the  ship  of  state  crying  out  for  help  need  but  to  lay 
to  heart  the  poet’s  words,  “ Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you 
are.” 
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The  W.  C.T.  U.  was  originally  founded  by  the  inspiration 
given  to  some  few  brave  women  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
drink.  That  is  a splendid  Genesis,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  only  a 
Genesis.  If  you  want  to  go  on  to  the  full  Revelation  you  must 
not  stop  with  Genesis.  You  must  go  on  till  you  have  the 
whole  message,  the  complete  Revelation,  the  Gospel  itself. 
Now  in  our  cause  the  movement  against  the  saloon  was  the 
Genesis,  and  the  first  formation  of  that  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  the 
Exodus.  But  we  did  not  cross  Jordan  until  we  proclaimed  the 
right  of  women  to  vote,  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land  to  possess  it  until  the  full  right  of  women  to  full 
citizenship  is  fully  recognized  in  every  State  in  our  land  and  in 
the  federal  government.  The  more  I reflect  upon  the  world, 
and  the  way  in  which  its  affairs  are  managed,  the  more  I see 
that  the  right  to  vote  in  a democratic  age  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment bv  the  States  of  the  value  of  the  individual,  a recognition 
by  the  States  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  have  an  opinion 
and  a right  to  tender  it  for  the  guidance  of  her  fellow  citizens 
wherever  the  occasion  arises.  The  voteless  adult  is  nowhere, 
whose  rights,  whose  individuality,  whose  common  nature,  even, 
are  all  held  by  sufferance,  permitted  rather  than  recognized, 
and  as  a consequence,  minimized  beyond  endurance.  But  we 
all  know  that  anything  that  minimizes  the  self-respect  of  any 
class  is  an  offense  and  injury  to  that  class.  Women  are  never 
treated  as  if  they  were  citizens  except  in  bearing  liabilities,  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  suffering  the  mischief  which  mismanagement 
brings  upon  the  community.  If  we  are  ever  to  save  the  State, 
we  must  enfranchise  the  sex  which  at  this  moment  has  to  bear 
the  most  painful  burdens  imposed  by  nature  upon  humanity, 
and  which  is  much  more  acclimatized  to  self-sacrifice  for  others 
than  the  sex  which  at  present  monopolizes  the  franchise. 
What  lies  at  the  root  of  everything  ? Give  us  the  vote,  that 
we  may  be  recognized  as  if  we  were  capable  citizens.  Give 
us  the  vote,  in  order  that  we  may  help  in  purifying  politics, 
which  at  present  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  ideally  pure  that 
you  can  afford  to  refuse  a helping  hand.  Give  us  the  vote,  in 
order  that  we  may  use  it,  and  in  using  it  exercise  ourselves  in 
the  discharge  of  responsible  duties,  in  the  administration  of  af- 
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fairs  which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  realms  of  most  men. 
They  accuse  us  of  frivolity,  but  in  the  same  breath  deny  us 
serious  and  responsible  duties  which  we  are  eager  to  attempt. 
They  sneer  at  us  as  unpractical,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  us 
out  of  the  school  of  practicability  which  is  opened  in  every 
legislature,  and  then  when  they  have  endeavored  to  destroy  in 
our  minds  the  very  conception  of  patriotism  and  enthusiasm, 
they  marvel  that  the  boys  whom  women  bear  and  rear,  do  not 
dedicate  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  unpaid  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  For  the  mother  is  the  level  which  measures 
the  rise  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  race.  What  men  make 
their  mothers  to-day  they  will  make  their  sons  to-morrow.  If 
ever  there  was  a sacred  cause  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
secret  sorrows  of  the  world  it  is  this  which  claims  for  women 
all  the  privileges  and  all  the  duties  and  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship We  are  not  mere  foolish  women  clamoring  for  they 
know  not  what,  we  are  humble-minded  but  in  dead  earnest. 
We  do  not  propose  for  the  elevation  and  protection  of  women, 
any  mere  spic  and  span  scheme  of  our  own  invention.  We 
have  no  such  presumption.  We  have  a much  more  simple  and 
direct  clew  to  the  mystery  of  progress.  We  watch  men  to  see 
what  they  consider  indispensable  for  their  own  defense,  for  their 
own  amelioration,  and  as  we  know  that  we  are  weaker  and  in 
many  respects  more  backward  than  men,  so  much  the  more  do 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  demanding  for  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  woman,  the  weak,  at  least  all  the  political  privileges 
which  are  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  the  strong.  For  our  own  sake  we  claim  the 
suffrage  as  an  indefeasible  human  right..  The  heir  to  the  ages 
should  not  be  defrauded  of  her  birthright  by  any  new  Salic 
Laws  of  the  male  monopolist  and  usurper.  We  do  not  ask  this 
with  bated  breath  and  whispering  sycophancy — we  claim  it  as 
our  natural  right.  We  are  human,  and  we  ought  to  be  treated 
as  such.  And  whenever  human  society  finds  out  that  all  of  its 
affairs  are  really  affairs  of  the  family,  it  will  learn  that  they 
should  be  managed  not  by  one  sex,  but  by  two.  The  segrega- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  an  offense  against  nature’s  first  law.  The 
great  work  of  the  coming  century  is  the  career  open  to  all  that 
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are  capable,  even  if  they  are  women.  We  make  no  limitations 
other  than  those  imposed  by  nature,  which  are  much  too  inex- 
orable to  need  reinforcing  by  man-made  legislation.  We  do 
not  ask  that  women  should  do  what  they  cannot  do.  If  they 
cannot,  that  ends  the  controversy.  But  there  must  be  no  a pri- 
ori masculine  decision  as  to  what  women  can  or  cannot  do. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  put  their  capacity  to  the  test,  nor 
must  the  gate  of  the  testing-house  in  State  or  in  Church  be 
barred  against  the  entry  of  any  candidate  for  trial,  even  if  she 
be  a woman.  What  we  want  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  no  more  discrimination  against  a sex  than  there 
is  against  a sect.  There  is,  indeed,  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
religious  persecution  than  against  female  disability.  If  you 
plied  the  rack  vigorously,  the  heretic  would  sometimes  undergo 
compulsory  conversion  to  the  creed  of  the  persecutor.  But  no 
amount  of  evil  disabilities  inflicted  upon  women  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  make  them  anything  else  but  women.  There- 
fore, we  claim  the  Woman’s  Ballot,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  for  which  we  are  working;  indeed  it  includes 
prohibition  and  it  includes  everything  else  that  is  worth  having. 
They  are  but  corollaries  and  deductions  from  the  right  to  vote. 
The  woman’s  vote  is  needed,  first,  for  the  woman  herself,  for 
self-respect  is  permanently  impaired  when  you  tell  any  class  of 
persons  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  born  under  an  irrevocable 
curse  which  renders  their  opinions  valueless  to  the  State.  But 
it  is  needed,  secondly,  for  the  man.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone  in  Church  and  in  State,  any  more  than  in  the  family. 
Man  deteriorates  when  deprived  of  the  constant  alliance  and 
co-operation  of  woman. 

Imagine  how  idiotic  we  should  think  it  to  confer  the 
whole  government  of  the  world  upon  women  and  only 
women.  They  would  not  be  so  brutal,  but  they  would  be 
just  as  mistaken  as  men.  The  half  is  less  than  the  whole, 
whether  the  half  is  the  male  half  or  the  female  half,  and  if 
each  is  to  do  its  best  it  must  be  joined  to  its  natural  comple- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  the  best  gauge  of  the  civilization 
of  any  society  is  the  estimate  it  has  of  its  women.  Hence  the 
women’s  vote  which  would  instantly  and  automatically  raise 
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the  value  of  every  man  in  the  Republic,  would  tend  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  civilization,  and  so,  if  woman’s  suffrage  is 
a necessity  for  the  woman  and  for  the  man,  it  is  no  less  a nec- 
essity for  the  State  as  a whole.  It  is  not  enough  that  women 
should  be  home-makers,  but  they  must  make  the  world  itself, 
a larger  home.  But  to  this  end  we  must  first  of  all  set  them 
at  liberty.  If  we  look  over  the  world  we  find  that  most  of 
the  duties  of  the  household,  which  were  formerly  vested  almost 
entirely  in  the  woman,  are  now  interfered  with  at  every  turn 
by  local  or  State  or  National  legislature  and  administrations 
from  which  women  are  zealously  excluded.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  great  province  of  education.  The  education  laws  are 
framed  by  men,  and  administered  by  men,  although  neces- 
sity compels  the  employment  of  many  women  as  teachers. 
Sanitation  laws  are  all  framed  and  administered  by  men;  even 
the  laws  of  female  labor,  which  must  restrict  at  every  turn  the 
liberty  of  the  adult  American  woman,  are  framed  by  the  legis- 
latures in  which  no  woman  sits,  elected  by  voters  not  one  of 
whom  is  a woman.  It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  the 
time  when  our  children  shall  begin  to  labor,  that  also  lies  no 
longer  in  our  hands.  So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  more  especially  for 
the  last  twenty-five,  a steady,  stealthy  usurpation  by  the  ex- 
clusively male  sex  of  many  of  the  privileges  and  prerogatives 
that  were  once  almost  exclusively  woman’s.  To  demand  the 
vote  is  therefore  no  monstrous  piece  of  unregulated  female 
ambition,  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  reassert  in  the  sphere 
into  which  so  many  of  our  household  affairs  are  being  re- 
moved, the  rightful  influences  which  we  exercised  in  the  home. 
The  home  was  once  almost  a world  apart  in  which  the  out- 
side state  interfered  but  little.  In  that  home  woman  was 
queen.  Now  that  kingdom  has  been  invaded,  her  crown  de- 
spoiled, her  very  children  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  state. 
These  changes  were  inevitable.  With  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion the  claims  of  society  grow,  the  domain  of  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  individual  relationship  contracts.  But  woman,  the 
dethroned  queen,  demands  and  has  a right  to  demand  that  her 
position  of  equal  authority  in  the  home  be  recognized  in  the 
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state,  and  that  whenever  the  law  interferes  with  the  independ- 
ence, the  liberty,  the  children,  or  the  property  of  a woman, 
she  shall  have  as  much  right  as  men  to  be  consulted  at  the 
ballot-box  before  that  law  goes  into  force. 

I object  to  the  fatuity  that  sets  the  woman  who  would 
‘mother  ’ a State,  a Nation,  or  a race,  over  against  the  one  who 
mothers  her  own  offspring,  as  if  the  former  lacked  the 
motherly  nature  and  character.  Any  one  broad-minded 
enough  to  inquire  into  the  experience  of  history,  and  cosmo- 
politan enough  to  generalize  therefrom,  knows  that  there  is 
no  real  antagonism  between  women  nobly  famous  and  women 
heroically  obscure. 

Men  give  the  ballot  to  unmarried  women  and  to  widows; 
at  most  they  give  it  to  women  who  are  rate-payers.  But  when 
they  do  so,  they  strike  a direct  blow  against  their  own  theories, 
and  begin  to  hew  down  the  very  altar  of  marriage.  I hold 
that  the  woman  who  has  given  sons  and  daughters  to  the  state 
should  be  the  first  as  she  is  the  trustiest  to  have  the  ballot. 

We  take  religion  as  a working  hypothesis,  let  us  take  the 
woman  of  the  future  in  the  same  way.  She  is  already  here 
and  “speaks  for  herself  ” like  John  Alden — like  him  she  does 
so  in  melodious  phrase. 

I believe  in  married  hands  and  heads  as  well  as  married 
hearts  ; the  world  aches  for  them.  Women  must  apply  the 
serious-mindedness  of  men  to  the  problem  of  their  own  eleva- 
tion. Imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result  from  changing  the 
elliptical  form  of  the  earth’s  orbit  to  a circle,  but  I doubt 
whether  such  a calamity  would  be  greater  than  has  been 
wrought  throughout  the  centuries  by  the  compression  of  the 
ellipse  which  was  the  natural  form  of  woman’s  waist  into  the 
circle.  Scientific  studies  alone  will  lift  women  out  of  the 
ignorance  and  follies  that  now  make  them  slaves  of  “the 
mode,”  whatever  it  may  be,  and  give  us  the  depressing  spec- 
tacle of  deformed  waists  and  dress-skirts  trailing  on  the  filthy 
streets. 

Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  tomb  of  prejudice 
and  let  out  the  Redeemer  of  Progress  ? Women  cannot  do 
this  alone  ; they  cannot  ignore  men  any  more  than  men  can 
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ignore  women.  So  far  as  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away,  men 
have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  rolling. 

The  sturdy  shoulders  of  the  best  men  are  to-day  set  against 
every  stone  that  shuts  in  the  true  and  gentle  comrades  whom 
God  gave  to  be  helpmates  unto  them,  and  to-morrow  men 
shall  come  with  shouts  of  rejoicing,  bearing  from  the  last 
sepulchre  the  latest  liberated,  entombed  by  them  and  by  them 
set  free. 

* 

woman’s  ecclesiastical  progress. 

No  year  has  witnessed  more  rapid  progress  towards  the 
emancipation  of  women  in  pulpit  and  pew.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  took  such  action  as  will 
certainly  result  within  a few  years  in  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  highest  councils.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
admitted  four  women  delegates  and  agreed  that  women  should, 
hereafter,  be  eligible  to  its  chief  court.  The  Cumberland 
Presbvterian  Church  voted  to  admit  women  as  ruling  elders, 
although  there  was  a very  lively  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  a good  deacon  declared  that  it  was  a bitter  pill,  but  that 
he  “ had  no  recourse  but  to  swallow  it.”  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  admitted  a woman  to  speak  before  its  highest 
Sanhedrin,  and  the  conservative  Presbyterian  Church  took 
the  preliminary  step  toward  providing  for  women  deaconesses. 

These  are  but  the  more  salient  features  of  the  steady 
advance  in  church  circles  which  keeps  step  with  the  equally 
steady  advance  in  governmental  circles,  both  of  these  being 
but  thermometers  of  the  great  change  of  climate  in  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  world  so  far  as  women  are  concerned:  for 
a stored  brain  and  a stored  purse  are  the  keys  that  will  as 
surely  open  the  whole  world  to  women  as  they  have  opened  it 
to  men. 

Seventeen  churches  are  now  built  in  the  United  States 
each  day,  two  thirds  of  their  members  are  women  and  they 
will  come  into  their  kingdom  by  that  steady  evolution  whose 
text-book  is  the  Bible  and  whose  culmination  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Well  sings  our  last  living  Laureate  of  America, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
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Would  that  the  heart  of  woman  warmed  our  creeds  ! 

Not  from  the  sad-eyed  hermit’s  lonely  cell, 

Not  from  the  conclave  where  the  holy  men 
Glare  on  each  other,  as  with  angry  eyes 
They  battle  for  God’s  glory  and  their  own, 

Till,  sick  of  wordy  strife,  a show  of  hands 
Fixes  the  faith  of  ages  yet  unborn,— 

Ah,  not  for  these  the  listening  soul  can  hear 
The  Father’s  voice  that  speaks  itself  divine  ! 

Love  must  be  still  our  Master  : till  we  learn 
What  He  can  teach  us  of  a woman’s  heart, 

We  know  not  His  whose  love  embraces  all. 

LABOR. 

Cowper  said,  describing  a humble  cottage  in  the  England 
of  his  day,  “ Content,  though  mean.”  The  true  poet  of  this 
age  would  rather  say:  “ Not  mean,  and  of  a noble  discontent.” 

The  two  hands  are  a picture  of  the  contending  forces  of 
capital  and  labor.  The  left,  less  skilled,  more  choice,  served 
often  by  its  fellows,  and  decked  with  rings;  the  right,  forceful, 
ingenious,  busy,  unadorned.  Only  by  bringing  them  together 
can  harmony  be  had  and  a full  day’s  toil  accomplished.  If 
they  contend,  they  work  each  other’s  ruin;  if  they  combine, 
they  reach  each  one  its  utmost.  Met  for  work  and  clasped  in 
prayer,  these  hands  of  capital  and  labor  shall  bring  that  social 
compact  which  it  is  their  office  to  develop  and  defend,  up  to  its 
best  estate.  Fighting  each  other,  they  will  but  mar  and  finally 
destroy  the  social  fabric — and  the  left  hand  of  capital  will  first 
give  way  under  the  pitiless  blows  of  labor’s  strong  right 
hand. 

The  word  co-education  constantly  takes  a wider  meaning. 
As  related  to  the  education  of  young  women,  it  is  a fact  ac- 
complished, but  the  co-education  of  mind  and  hand  is  now  a 
living  issue  among  leaders.  The  words  of  the  wise  thinkers 
are  becoming  the  works  of  the  practical  doers.  Carlyle  said 
long  ago  that  “the  idle  man  is  a monster”;  Rousseau  declared 
that  “ rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  every  idle  citizen  is  a 
knave.”  It  will  hardly  be  another  generation  until  all  educa- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  training  of  the  hand,  and  not  to 
know  some  useful  trade  or  art  will  be  to  confess  one’s  self  below 
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the  pauper-line  in  intellect.  There  are  few  objects  more  piti- 
ful than  the  graduate  from  college  who  can  turn  his  hand  to 
no  useful  pursuit.  The  cunning  of  the  human  hand  has 
wrought  all  the  marvels  of  material  civilization,  by  it  man  is 
more  widely  separated  from  the  brutes  than  by  any  other 
member.  In  a high  sense  these  words  of  a great  philosopher 
must  appeal  to  all.  In  order  “ to  know  the  truth  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  truth.”  Balance  of  character,  which  is  its  high- 
est culmination,  cannot  be  adequately  reached  until  mind,  heart 
and  hand,  that  splendid  trinity,  become  co-ordinate  and  move 
as  smoothly  as  the  wheels  of  the  great  Corliss  engine. 

He  who  is  anointed  with  God’s  oil  “ to  wrestle  not  to 
reign,”  has  gained  “ the  better  part.” 

Some  regard  it  as  a misfortune  that  this  has  been  a year 
unparalleled  in  our  country  in  respect  to  strikes,  lockouts, 
riots,  indeed,  of  every  symptom  that  can  confirm  the  truth  of 
a mighty  and  growing  unrest  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
masses.  To  me  these  symptoms  are  most  hopeful.  If  disease 
is  in  the  body  politic  by  all  means  let  it  come  to  the  surface  ; 
the  poorest  physician  among  us  knows  that  no  outward  appli- 
cation can  cure  the  difficulty,  only  a blood  medicine  will 
reach  it,  for  the  difficulty  is  organic  and  deep-seated  as  nature 
itself.  The  failure  of  severe  measures  is  the  precursor  of 
more  gentle  and  reasonable  treatment  of  the  disease.  In 
England,  they  have,  in  one  particular  at  least,  gone  further 
than  we  toward  a solution  of  the  problem  ; their  boards  of 
conciliation,  made  up  of  employes  chosen  by  their  fellows 
and  employers  in  equal  numbers,  have  been  able  to  settle 
countless  disputes  without  their  ever  getting  to  the  public  at 
all,  and  when  conciliation  fails  there  stands  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration, made  up  of  three,  one  chosen  by  the  employer,  one  by 
the  employes,  and  these  choosing  a third  ; the  decision  of 
these  three  to  be  final.  If  this  simple  method  could  but  be 
enacted  as  the  required  legal  method  of  settling  disputes  we 
should  have  gone  a long  way  toward  the  adjustment  of  the 
mightiest  difficulty  in  the  material  forces  of  civilization.  It 
is  a most  hopeful  fact  that  the  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
consolidated  railway  combinations  declares  that  only  by  profit- 
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sharing  can  strikes  be  prevented  ; the  employe  must  feel 
that  he  owns  part  of  the  road,  that  he  may  own  all  that  he 
will  by  steadfast  industry.  Women  are  peaceable  by  nature 
and  practice.  I sometimes  wonder  if  our  Department  of 
Peace  and  Arbitration  might  not  be  more  of  a felt  factor  in 
these  great  emergencies.  We  sent  our  gently  expressed  pro- 
test to  the  leaders  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  great  Homestead 
war,  but  the  pope’s  bull  fired  off  at  a comet  had  not  less  effi- 
ciency. If  this  department  would  put  in  circulation  a petition 
to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  urging  that  laws  be  so 
framed  as  to  require  these  boards  of  reconciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, the  white-ribbons  might  bring  their  flag  of  truce  on 
many  a field  where  wrathful  men  contend  in  strife  that  prom- 
ises to  reach  ere  long  the  full  dimensions  of  civil  war. 

In  England  the  Labor  Question  is  more  simple  than 
with  us,  because  the  sturdy  working  class  is  made  up  of 
native-born  men  and  women  who  devotedly  love  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  only  wish  to  see  it  become  more  equal  in  its 
justice  toward  all  its  sons  and  daughters.  The  infinite  pa- 
tience of  the  poor  in  England  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that 
human  nature  has  in  it  something  divine,  and  no  lover  of  his 
kind  can  help  believing  that  such  steadfast  devotion  to  coun- 
try and  romantic  loyalty  to  old  traditions  and  relationships, 
shall  be  ere  long  rewarded  through  the  peaceful  revolution  at 
the  ballot-box,  by  which  that  glorious  land  shall  become  in 
form,  what  it  is  in  fact  fast  becoming — the  greatest  of  repub- 
lics. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  in- 
terest taken  by  men  and  women  of  the  highest  opportunity  in 
England  in  the  progressive  movements  of  the  working  classes. 
Lord  Rosebery  spoke  recently  at  the  opening  of  a new  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  London,  on  the  dignity  of  manual  labor, 
and  expressed  his  rejoicing  at  the  decline  of  prejudice  against 
hand-work.  He  ranked  the  artisan  above  the  clerk,  saying 
that  he  earned  more,  had  a better  future  before  him,  and  that  it 
was  a proud  thing  for  England  that  she  was  able  to  say  that 
to-day,  beside  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  there  sits  in  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  a workingman  ; that  the  same  is  true  in 
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the  Government  offices  ; that  a workingman  is  a minister  in 
Gladstone’s  cabinet  ; and  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
are  half  a dozen  already  members.  No  career  is  now  closed 
to  the  artisan.  The  keynote  of  the  future  will  be  the  yoking 
of  head  and  hand  work,  and  those  who  now  seek  starvation  in 
the  form  of  clerkships,  as  Lord  Rosebery  said,  will  find  that 
the  delicate  white  hand  is  by  no  means  so  sure  to  wave  the  flag 
of  success  and  the  laurel  of  achievement  as  the  strong,  hard 
hand  of  the  builder,  the  mechanic,  the  engineer. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  education  is  sure  to  be  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  labor,  and  I fully  believe  those  are  now  living  who  will 
feel  disgraced  if  they  have  not  the  power  ingeniously  to  set 
themselves  to  some  handicraft  and  prove  by  their  results  the 
skill  they  have  attained.  In  a socialistic  condition,  union  be- 
tween head  and  hand  work  will  be  the  chief  corner-stone. 

In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  municipal  socialism  is  a success  as 
far  as  tried.  No  city  has  a better  supply  of  water,  and  the 
works  are  controlled  and  owned  by  the  citizens.  The  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  gas,  the  power  of  generating  and  sup- 
plying electricity,  public  markets,  and  ere  long  street  railways, 
which  are  already  the  property  of  the  municipality,  will  be 
controlled  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 

The  picture  of  each  man  with  an  umbrella  bumping  along 
the  street  in  the  rain,  to  the  discomfiture  of  ever  other  man’s 
hat  and  every  woman’s  bonnet,  is  Edward  Bellamy’s  ingenious 
emblem  of  our  present  civilization.  Meanwhile,  he  says  that 
the  municipal  authorities  ought  to  spread  an  umbrella  for  the 
whole  populace  by  an  attachment  that  should  draw  out  in  time 
of  storm,  and  do  this  literally,  while  by  “ pooling  our  issues” 
we  should  insure  in  return  for  honest  toil,  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter  to  every  human  being. 

But  while  I am  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy  with  every 
movement  for  the  uplifting  of  labor,  even  when  that  movement 
may  not  be  so  “wise  and  well  considered”  as  our  Republican 
friends  desire  their  temperance  movements  to  be  (?)  and  while 
I see  far  more  in  the  question  than  temperance  itself  involves, 
which  once  I did  not  see,  it  remains  true  that  three-fourths  ol 
the  whole  labor  question  is  summed  up  in  the  following  : 
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“Where  are  our  carriages”?  said  an  anarchist,  as  some 
capitalists  drove  by. 

“ Why,”  replied  a red-nosed  follower,  “ to  tell  you  the 
truth,  a saloon-keeper  is  yonder  riding  in  mine.” 

The  labor  people  are  among  our  truest  patriots.  As  a 
class  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  as  a herd  of 
foreigners.  Appealing  to  them  as  one  patriot  to  another,  I 
would  say,  and  I hope  that  every  white-ribboner  will  join  in 
the  chorus, — 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead, 

He  never  to  himself  hath  said,” 

Drink  blights  and  blasts  my  native  laud? 

Or,  if  not  my  “ native  ” land,  that  dear  adopted  country  that 
has  given  me  my  best  possibilities  of  manhood. 

It  is  natural  for  Prohibitionists  to  say  as  they  do  with 
sufficient  frequency,  that  the  labor  people  and  ourselves  can 
never  act  in  harmony  ; but  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that 
no  saloon-keeper  is  allowed  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  that 
no  word  in  favor  of  the  traffic  has  ever  been  secured  from  any 
Labor  Society  yet  in  any  country  ; and  as  the  last  straw  on  the 
surface  of  the  rising  tide,  be  it  often  repeated  among  us  that 
the  great  Labor  Congress  that  met  in  Glasgow  in  September, 
1892,  after  having  received  a large  delegation  from  the  most 
notable  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Societies,  and  listened  to  a 
memorial  offered  by  it,  refused  next  day  to  receive  or  listen  to 
a reply  to  that  memorial  presented  by  the  leading  brewers  and 
liquor  dealers  of  the  city.  We  are  in  a great  hour  and  a crisis 
momentous  to  humanity.  I hold  that  he  or  she  who  does  not 
in  these  crucial  days  make  for  harmony  of  action  among 
reformers,  writes  a record  thereby  which  posterity  will  cover 
with  infamy,  and  which  will  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
promote  discord  rather  than  unity,  deeper  than  any  other 
wounds  their  lives  have  known. 

Upon  the  earliest  flags  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find 
the  words,  “Unite  or  die.”  Well  might  they  be  inscribed  on 
the  flags  of  the  three  great  armies  now  moving  with  more 
certain  tread  than  ever  hitherto  toward  a common  point  of 
attack  upon  the  plain  of  that  great  battle  which  shall  close  and 
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consecrate  and  crown  the  twentieth  century.  The  Temper- 
ance Army,  the  Labor  Army,  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Army 
must  “unite  or  die.” 

The  difficult  point  in  the  whole  controversy  is  this  : 
capitalists  can  combine  to  say  that  they  will  not  give  work  to 
anybody  who  belongs  to  a labor  asssociation.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  saying  that  capital  declines  to  give  employ- 
ment to  any  laborers  who  are  able  to  utilize  the  power  of 
association  in  defense  of  wages  : but  this  power  of  association 
is  the  only  power  that  labor  has  ; when  you  take  it  away  you 
have  reduced  labor  to  the  grade  of  serfs,  and  in  every  country 
except  a republic  you  can  hold  it  in  that  condition  perpetually. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  laborers  has  a vote  and  their  high- 
est wisdom  will  be  to  combine  their  ballots  ; — nobody  can  hin- 
der them  from  doing  that,  against  capitalism  as  represented  by 
political  parties.  For  capitalists  would  like  to  have  a monopoly 
of  combination  as  well  as  everything  else.  This  monopoly, 
however,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  attain.  The  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops  to  paralyze  the  laborer’s  power  of 
combination  by  putting  a Pinkerton  rifle  in  his  face  is  some- 
thing that  Americans  will  not  permit  : this  at  least  has  been 
proved  by  the  outcome  of  the  great  strikes  of  ’92.  But  the 
surest  way  out  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  to  our  vision,  the  com- 
bination of  ballots  by  temperance  men,  workingmen  and 
woman  suffragists,  the  very  first  use  to  be  made  of  such  com- 
bination being  to  unclasp  the  fetters  that  hold  the  hands  of 
women  from  the  ballot-box.  The  time  is  not  yet,  but  it  will 
come,  for  the  subtle  affinities  of  great  reforms  and  the  dire 
necessities  of  reformers  will  draw  their  representatives  together 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Robert  Browning  left  his  best 
legacy  to  humanity  when  he  spoke  those  words  that  were 
echoed  back  after  he  had  passed  beyond  the  strife  of  time  : 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward  : 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break,  never  dreamed  that  right 
Were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; held  we  fall 
To  rise  : are  baffled  to  fight  better  ; sleep  to  wake. 

In  the  difficulties  of  the  present  political  crisis,  may  we  make 
these  words  our  own. 
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Alfred  Krupp  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  greatest  steel 
works  in  the  world,  at  Essen,  Germany.  He  died  in  1SS8,  and 
although  the  authorities  of  his  own  town  erected  a statue  in  his 
memory,  the  workingmen  who  had  been  in  his  employ  resolved 
that  this  was  not  sufficient  to  mark  their  love  and  devotion  to 
the  man  who  had  ever  by  his  counsel  and  acts  of  benevolence 
been  their  father  and  friend.  These  workingmen  therefore 
started  a subscription  resulting  in  a noble  statue  of  their  beloved 
employer.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  this  statue,  the 
son  of  the  great  steel  manufacturer  announced  with  deep  feel- 
ing that  in  recognition  of  the  generous  appreciation  of  his 
father  thus  manifested  by  the  employes,  $100,000  had  been 
set  apart  by  the  steel  works  company  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing on  a healthful  and  convenient  spot  a sufficient  number  of 
cottages  with  gardens,  for  the  infirm  and  invalid  among  the 
men,  and  for  the  widows  of  all  the  men  who  had  died  in  his  em- 
ploy. Seventeen  thousand  workingmen  listened  to  this  an- 
nouncement with  quickly  beating  hearts.  It  is  no  little  thing 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  lay  up  property,  if  they  can  feel  that 
in  their  old  age  or  in  invalid  estate,  or  if  they  pass  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  years,  there  is  positive  security  of  shelter,  food 
and  clothing  for  their  loved  ones.  Such  a scene  as  that  was 
worthy  of  a painter,  the  men  generously  giving  of  their  earn- 
ings to  build  a statue  of  the  great  capitalist  whose  brotherly 
conduct  had  endeared  him  to  them,  and  his  son  signalizing  his 
entrance  upon  business  life  by  the  announcement  of  such  pro- 
vision as  should  remove  from  their  minds  forever  the  greatest 
anxiety  that  they  had  ever  known  relating  to  matters  of  this 
world.  It  was  a foregleam  of  the  good  time  coming,  toward 
which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  so  far  as  it  is  able,  is  working,  “with- 
out haste  and  without  rest.” 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  “ What  constitutes 
this  brotherhood  of  man  of  which  we  speak  so  much  ? ” The 
progress  of  science  develops  every  year  more  clearly  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  all  men  are  brothers  whether  they  will  or  not,  if 
not  for  weal,  then  for  woe.  It  is  believed  that  la  grippe , 
which  has  carried  away  so  many  of  our  loved  ones  in  the  last 
year,  and  barely  spared  so  many  of  ourselves,  is  one  of  the 
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results  of  a mighty  inundation  in  China  concerning  which  we 
read  from  time  to  time  with  a careless  eye  in  the  daily  news- 
paper. Innumerable  dead  bodies  resulting  from  that  inundation 
were  left  to  fill  the  air  with  poison,  which  developed  germs 
that  were  the  basis  of  the  most  awfnl  visitation  that  our  country 
has  known  in  many  a year. 

The  clothing  of  the  rich  comes  home  infected  from  the 
pestilential  garrets  of  the  ill-paid  poor.  The  famine  in  Russia 
of  which  the  heartless  speculator  in  grain  has  read  with  pleas- 
ure because  it  ‘ woyld  make  the  price  of  wheat  go  up,’  was 
but  the  precursor  of  a pestilence  which  has  already  crossed 
the  seas  and  reached  our  own  New  World.  God  has  said  it, 
not  by  any  arbitrary  decree,  for  this  He  never  does,  so  far  as 
our  studies  of  nature  indicate,  but  in  the  constitution  and  course 
of  things  He  has  said,  “All  ye  are  brethren.”  Only  by  making 
this  the  major  premise  of  our  lives  can  we  attain  true  happi- 
ness; the  sooner  we  find  it  out  the  better  for  us;  the  sooner  we 
learn  that  it  is  true,  the  sooner  we  clasp  hands  in  concerted  pur- 
pose and  endeavor  to  enact  brotherhood  upon  earth,  the  more 
shall  we  be  made  in  the  image  of  man,  rather  than  show  forth 
the  lineaments  of  serpents  and  of  beasts;  for  the  hiss  of  the 
snake,  and  the  teeth  of  the  hyena  are  not  more  savage,  relent- 
less and  cruel,  than  those  laws  and  customs  by  which  the 
greater  number  are  steadily  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  lesser, 
and  a human  being  becomes  the  cheapest  thing  on  earth,  the 
least  desired  and  the  worst  cared  for. 

PURITY  WORK. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  constituency  that  seven  years  ago 
(under  the  impulse  of  the  mighty  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
indeed  throughout  the  world,  that  came  as  a result  of  Mr. 
Stead’s  disclosures  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ),  I urged,  in  my 
annual  address,  that  we  put  special  emphasis  upon  the  work  of 
social  purity,  making  it  a department  and  co-ordinating  efforts 
in  this  line  with  those  for  total  abstinence  and  total  prohibition. 
At  my  request,  Mrs.  Chas.  Coffin  of  Chicago,  an  eminent 
Quaker,  and  a most  capable  white-ribboner,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  department.  She  was  however  compelled  to  re- 
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sign  before  entering  on  her  duties,  and  there  being  no  one  to 
take  the  work,  I agreed,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  general 
officers,  to  stand  in  the  gap.  This  I have  done  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  but  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  work  up  the  de- 
partment as  I desire  ; a great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  our  State  and  local  superintendents,  and 
in  the  legal  work.  Mrs.  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan, has  been  my  most  helpful  associate  in  the  introduction  of 
literature  and  mothers’  meetings.  Several  lecturers  have  been 
developed  who  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  world  in  this  dif- 
ficult department  of  speech.  It  seems  to  me  the  department 
should  now  go  into  other  hands,  and  I suggest  that  we  place  at 
its  head,  Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  with  us  as  a lecturer  for  many  years,  and  --"hose  work  has 
been  highly  appreciated  and  oraisea  by  our  most  thoughtful 
women.  I will  do  a1!  I can  in  speaking  and  writing  on  this 
subjec*’,  out  to  organize  the  National  Union  thoroughly  for  this 
mighty  endeavor  is  an  undertaking  that  should  command  the 
entire  time  and  attention  of  a woman  who  has  been  rcr  ytaia  a 
successful  specialist. 

Charles  Critterhon,  of  hew  York  City,  founder  of  the 
Florence  Midnight  MiSsioR,  has  offered  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  five 
thousand  dollars  to  help  found  five  homes  for  wayward  girls,  in 
five  cities  that  w-e  may  select.  This  offer  has  been  considered 
by  the  department,  and  as  a result  we  expect  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  great-hearted  ‘ brother  of  girls.’ 

The  White  Cross  work  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  the  glo- 
rious crown  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Woman  in  olden  times  and 
alas  even  in  these  days  is  held  to  exist  simply  and  solely  as  the 
indispensable  appendage  of  man.  He  is  the  unit,  she  the 
cipher.  Woman  is  necessary  tc  help  man.  Nor  have  any 
women  yet  "■risen  who  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  say  that  man 
was  created  to  help  woman.  Vv'e  nac e seen  tnus  far  tne  jeal- 
ous exclusion  of  women  from  every  sphere  but  that  which  man 
compels  them  to  occupy  for  Lne  purposes  of  his  pleasure  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  die  race.  Here  in  America  we  have 
made  some  progress  towards  the  recognition  of  a higher  and 
better  deal.  But  h is  necessary  to  supplement  the  attempt  to 
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restore  woman  to  her  rightful  position  as  a human  being,  by 
another  attempt  not  less  strenuous  to  elevate  man  above 
the  merely  brutal  or  even  worse  than  brutal  mire  of  animalism 
into  which  he  has  sunk,  in  all  save  Christian  homes.  The  mere 
concession  of  justice  will  do  much  to  remove  a great  deal  of  the 
misery  which  the  habit  of  degradation  inflicts  upon  women. 
But  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a society  of  men  and  women  all 
economically  independent  and  all  equal  before  the  law  and  the 
ballot-box,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  have  a corrupt  and  im- 
moral society.  I do  not  say  that  you  would  have  such  a so- 
ciety. I hope,  pray  and  believe  that  you  would  not.  But  what 
is  quite  obvious  to  any  who  reflect  is  that  if  you  had  such  a so- 
ciety there  would  no  longer  be  two  standards  of  moralitv. 
There  would  be  only  one  standard,  and  the  question  which  we 
have  to  help  to  decide  is  which  standard  it  must  be.  Are  our 
girls  to  be  as  free  to  please  themselves  bv  indulging  in  the  law- 
less gratification  of  every  instinct  of  curiosity  and  passion  as 
our  boys  ? This  is  the  question  which  will  come  home  to  us 
more  and  more  with  every  advance  in  the  emancipation  of 
woman  from  her  old  conditions  of  vassalage.  We  must  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  when  woman  is  recognized  as  a 
human  being  as  distinct  as  man,  with  equal  rights,  equal  priv- 
ileges and  an  equal  claim  to  develop  her  own  nature,  and  to 
shape  her  own  destiny,  she  will  either  accept  man’s  standard  of 
morality,  or  she  will  induce  him  to  accept  her  own.  There  is 
much  in  man’s  standard  which  women  will  do  well  to  accept, 
but  in  relation  to  the  question  of  morality  as  between  men  and 
women,  the  acceptance  of  the  male  standard  would  be  a degra- 
dation unspeakable.  For  instance,  there  are  many  men  among 
nominally  Christian  nations  who  maintain  that  the  house  of 
shame  is  a necessary  appendage  of  human  society.  At  present 
these  houses  are  kept  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetites  of 
men.  In  the  future,  when  we  have  leveled  up  the  inequality 
between  the  sexes,  we  do  not  think  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  The  purity  of  snow  soon  melts.  It  is  only  the 
purity  of  fire  that  consumes  dross.  The  fire  of  woman’s  ballot 
will  burn  out  the  haunt  of  infamy  and  burn  in  the  single  stand- 
ard of  a white  life  for  two. 
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Robert  Browning  has  the  true  philosophy.  Woman  must 
be  perpetually  wooed; — then  will  the  noble,  spirited  and 
spiritual  race  be  born  to  replace  the  downward-looking 
drudges  born  of  slave  mothers.  Financial  independence  for 
women  alone  will  solve  the  problem  of  her  happy  marriage 
and  oblige  him  who  would  win  her  to  he  himself  worth 
having. 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  the  woman’s  movement  that  of 
the  White  Cross  is  vitally  intertwined,  and  the  one  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  other.  What  was  the  first  fundamental 
idea  of  the  movement  which  found  its  latent  expression  in  the 
great  crusade?  I know  that  of  Home  Protection  was  the 
keynote  of  all  our  work.  We  are  for  women  in  everything 
that  builds  up  the  home  ; while  everything  that  injures  or  de- 
stroys the  home  has  our  implacable  hostility.  Now  what  is 
the  home?  It  is  the  nest  in  which  those  who  have  become 
one,  rear  the  new  citizens.  But  this  implies  that  there  are  two 
in  one,  the  perfect  home  postulates  father  and  mother.  There- 
fore to  keep  the  home  intact  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  work, 
and  nothing  more  fatally  destroys  the  home  than  anything 
which  practically  destroys  either  integer  of  parentage.  This 
it  is  which  compels  us  to  take  up  the  labor  question;  this  it  is 
which  compels  us  to  identify  the  cause  of  women  with  the 
cause  of  labor  everywhere.  Women  and  labor  are  but  two 
different  sides  of  the  same  hard  diamond;  they  have  one  herit- 
age, they  are  one  life. 

I am  not  to-dav  going  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  proper  remuneration  of  labor,  that  is  a matter  upon  which 
it  is  possible  to  dogmatize  and  it  is  wiser  to  stick  to  phases  of 
the  labor  question  which  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with  prac- 
tically. The  demand  of  toilers  everywhere  for  leisure,  for 
more  leisure  in  which  to  live,  is  one  which  must  command  our 
heartiest  sympathy.  For  it  is  in  leisure  alone  that  man  for 
the  most  part  has  a home;  in  the  workshop,  in  the  mine,  on 
the  trail,  in  the  ship,  he  is  a worker  among  other  workers.  It 
is  only  when  his  work  is  over  that  he  has  a home,  and  can 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  home. 

At  once,  home  protection,  therefore,  involves  as  its  corol- 
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lary,  the  leisure  of  the  heads  of  the  household.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  that  the  first  great  charter  of 
human  leisure  was  the  Sabbath.  This  was  the  great  security 
which  religion  provided  for  humanity,  that  it  has  been  its 
duty  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  protect  it  by  every  available 
means.  Sunday  is  the  father’s  day  to  the  children  of  the 
home;  it  is  the  one  day  in  the  week  when  the  family  can 
breakfast,  dine  and  sup  together,  the  one  day  in  which  they 
have  common  family  life  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  This  pre- 
cious heritage  is  the  advance  wall  which  we  must  man  with 
strong  defense.  The  Sabbath  for  man  was  the  word  of  olden 
times,  but  we  say  still  more  the  Sabbath  for  the  women  and 
children.  The  Sunday  is  the  leisure  day,  the  day  on  which 
family  life  alone  is  possible.  In  the  cause  of  home  protection 
we  must  fight  for  the  Sunday  as  the  very  central  citadel  of  the 
position. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  father  should  have  a 
chance  of  being  a father  only  one  day  in  seven.  We  believe 
in  parentage;  we  are  for  strengthening,  developing  and  widen- 
ing the  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood.  God 
is  the  Father,  but  how  many  families  there  are  where  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Divine  is  practically  invisible  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  We  must  get  fatherhood,  both  divine  and  human, 
back  into  the  life  of  the  world,  not  only  on  Sundays  but  on. 
every  day  in  the  week.  This  makes  the  W.  C.  T.  T_T.  support 
as  a matter  of  principle,  as  * root  question,  all  attempts  to 
shorten  the  worker’s  day.  We  do  not  dogmatize  and  say  the 
day  must  be  so  many  hr>-_as.  We  dc  uegmatize  to  say  the 
working  week  shall  be  short  enough  to  allow  ieSure  at  both 
ends  for  fami'y  life  and  ^mmily  worship.  We  do  not  dogma- 
tize as  to  now  the  sw  days’  week  and  working  day  -/vith  leisure 
af  both  ends  must  be  obtained.  We  are  not  committed  to  any 
theory  as  to  how  it  could  be  secured.  Vv  e are,  however,  quite 
clear  about  this,  that  if  wo  cannot  get  by  one  road,  we  must 
go i it  by  another,  a ;m  that  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be, 
leisure  for  home  life  has  got  to  come,  and  when  it  comes  it  must 
come  to  stay. 
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JUVENILE  WORK. 

The  work  among  young  people  and  children  is  our  ever- 
present problem;  more  has  been  wrought  here  than  the  flesh, 
the  devil  and  the  liquor  traffic  dream  of.  But  in  our  Loyal 
Temperance  Legions,  to  develop  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  to 
train  them  from  volunteers  to  veterans  by  means  of  a skillful 
manual  of  arms;  to  keep  them  in  line  when  the  boy  begins  the 
folly  of  feeling  that  his  mother’s  apron-strings  are  fetters, — 
this  is  the  difficulty.  I can  but  believe  now,  as  I have  believed 
from  the  first,  that  if  we  could  introduce  music,  to  which  the 
restless  feet  could  be  trained  to  keep  time,  rhythmic  athletic 
exercises,  and  some  of  the  rudimentary  and  unobjectionable 
features  of  military  drill,  we  should  best  serve  the  boys  and 
the  great  cause.  The  warfare  against  bad  habits,  the  soldier- 
ship for  righteousness,  are  images  among  the  purest  and  the 
best  afforded  us  in  Holy  Writ.  We  must  meet  people  on  their 
own  plane;  we  must  show  at  the  very  beginning  our  sympathy 
and  appreciation  of  the  different  epochs  in  life’s  chronology. 
There  is  a sense,  and  not  a bad  one,  in  which  “ boys  will  be 
boys,”  and  that  girls  will  be  girls  is  just  as  true.  Let  us,  then, 
by  the  correlation  of  forces,  which  is  the  great  principle  of 
change  and  progress  in  the  world  about  us,  turn  the  blithe- 
some love  of  motion  that  is  predominant  in  our  young  people 
into  the  march,  the  marking  time,  the  motion,  the  music  of  the 
temperance  army. 

If  we  cannot  have  a militarv  .ec  us  have  a musical 

drill,  which  will  do  much  to  eitect  the  same  end,  namely  .ae 
discipline  of  the  body,  the  ability  better  to  control  the  wild  ele- 
ments in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  to  give  an  kupetus  to  our 
work  among  the  children.  I suggest  that  v e incorporate,  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  work,  the  organization  of  bands  of  music  in 
the  Loyal  Temperance  Legions,  so  that  the  children  can  march 
for  the  cause  as  well  as  live  for  I am  glad  to  know  that  a 
series  of  marching  movements  have  been  introduced,  all  of 
them  set  to  music,  into  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legions,  as  one 
of  the  features  of  the  opening  of  the  regular  local  meeting. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  study  of  God’s  word  through  the  Quarterly  Temper- 
ance Lesson  is  becoming  a settled  feature  in  the  churches. 

Our  National  Superintendent,  Miss  Lucia  E.  F.  Kimball, 
has  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  Randolph,  Secretary 
of  the  Lesson  Committee,  the  list  of  the  Quarterly  Temperance 
Lessons  for  1S93,  and  pronounces  them  better  than  those  for 
1S92.  Largely  has  the  great  and  beautiful  Sunday-school 
realm  been  conquered  for  the  cause  of  a clear  brain. 

EVANGELISTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  true  friend  and  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Wright, 
thinks  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  department  of  Biblical 
instruction.  His  duties  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Academy , occupy  his  time  so  closely  that  he  cannot  give  it  to 
us  further.  He  says  in  his  hearty  way: 

The  course  is  all  that  I can  make  it.  I believe  it  to  be  ample  for 
the  needs  of  the  department,  and  I feel  sure  there  are  many  women  in 
your  organization  who  can  take  all  this  work  and  carry  it  forward  suc- 
cessfully, while  you  may  depend  on  me  to  lend  them  every  assistance 
in  my  power. 

No  better  friend  of  woman’s  ecclesiastical  emancipation  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  this  favored  scholar  and  Christian 
gentleman.  I hope  a resolution  will  be  adopted  expressing  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  help  he  has  given  us  these  many  years. 
Doubtless  our  Superintendent,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Greenwood, 
will  place  plans  before  us  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  de- 
partment, which  is  constantly  growing  in  power  under  her 
management. 

OUR  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association. — 
This  is  the  largest  publishing  society  of  women  in  the  world. 
Its  postage  bill  for  the  past  year  was  over  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  pays  ten  thousand  a year  for  rent.  The  number 
of  letters  received  and  recorded  as  containing  orders  foots  up 
61,958,  which  is  6,  316  more  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  pages  printed  was  135,000,000  ; several  million  be- 
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yond  any  previous  year.  The  amount  of  insurance  carried  is 
$65,000.  The  permanent  property  of  the  office  is  valued  at 
about  $79,000.  The  value  of  publications  on  hand  is  over 
$21,000,  about  one-third  more  than  the  amount  sold  during  the 
year. 

The  Union  Signal  has  an  average  circulation  of  So, 000. 
The  Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf,  5,000.  The  Young  Crusader , 35,000. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  more  local 
superintendents  of  publications  than  were  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  $3,463  in  the  sales  through  these  superintend- 
ents. The  number  of  those  raising  clubs  for  the  Union  Signal 
is  1,476.  The  cash  receipts  for  last  year,  $214,000  in  round 
numbers.  This  year,  $230,000  in  round  numbers.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  Printing  Department,  nearly  $79,000. 

These,  of  course,  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  view  of 
them  I think  that  our  business  manager,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rastall, 
should  receive  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Convention,  and  the 
pledge  of  our  more  hearty  co-operation  in  the  future. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITAL. 

The  National  Temperance  Hospital,  located  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  one  of  our  most  important  departments,  we  are 
happy  to  report  is  in  a very  promising  condition.  It  has  out- 
grown its  former  quarters,  where  it  was  located  for  six  years, 
and  has  been  removed  to  1619  Diversey  avenue — only  three 
blocks  from  Lincoln  Park.  The  present  building  has  forty- 
three  rooms,  and  is  delightfully  and  healthfully  situated.  The 
building  is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a hospital. 

Non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  is  meeting  with  great 
success — only  two  and  a quarter  per  cent  of  the  patients  have 
died  the  past  year.  Our  principles  are  being  more  generally  ap- 
proved and  their  influence  extended  by  means  of  this  noble 
institution. 

There  are  still  several  unfurnished  rooms,  and  very  few 
endowed  beds.  It  costs  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
annually  to  endow  a bed,  and  if  there  were  more  such,  a larger 
number  of  free  patients  could  be  accommodated  and  our  sick 
white-ribboners  could  have  the  benefit  of  these  beds. 
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A free  dispensary  is  much  needed  and  one  thousand  dollars 
would  provide  it. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  Hospital  and  hope  that  every 
delegate  who  can  will  take  occasion  while  in  Chicago  to  visit 
the  institution,  and  see  how  homelike,  cheery  and  delightful  a 
hospital  can  be.  We  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Marilla 
M.  Hobbs,  who  has  been  continuously  its  gentle  leading  spirit, 
in  July  last  and  gathered  in  the  beautiful  parlors  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  headed  by  the  President,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Kline 
to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Good  Father  who  has  raised  up 
such  friends  for  an  enterprise  that  is  a beacon-light  of  hope 
on  yonder  lake-shore,  than  which  the  city  has  no  other  more 
significant.  That  its  bright  light  gleams  far  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  two  enthusiastic  young  women  from  Japan  are  now  in 
the  Hospital  taking  the  course  of  study  that  has  turned  out  so 
many  first-class  nurses  with  white  ribbons  on  their  breasts, 
who  will  return  to  Japan  thoroughly  prepared  to  treat  disease 
without  the  use  of  alcoholic  spirits. 

The  master  of  the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  London,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Kingdom,  has  this  month  given  the  following 
significant  testimony:  “ In  this  workhouse  when  the  drink  bill 
was  large  owing  to  the  free  administration  of  liquor  under  a 
doctor’s  prescription,  the  percentage  of  ‘ drunks  ’ among  the 
inmates  when  permitted  to  go  out  for  a day’s  holiday  was  sel- 
dom less  than  twenty-five;  to-day,  under  our  new  rule  by 
which  alcoholics  are  not  administered  as  formerly,  not  more 
than  two  are  on  the  list.  A very  important  improvement  is 
seen  in  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  in  the  tone  of  discipline 
maintained;  police  court  cases  are  rare,  and  insubordination 
seldom  encountered.” 

This  is  bed-rock  testimony,  and  whenever  we  have  struck 
down  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a necessary  concomitant  of  the  medi- 
cal practice,  we  shall  have  won  our  cause  before  the  public. 

THE  WHITE  RIBBON  TEMPLE. 

Well  do  I remember  the  scene  in  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  when  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1887,  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse  stood  forward  and  gave  us 
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an  account  of  what  she  believed  women  could  do  if  they  would 
arise  and  build  a beautiful  temple,  which  should  be  a source  of 
revenue  to  the  society,  besides  furnishing  it  with  attractive 
headquarters  of  its  own,  and  a hall  for  Gospel  temperance  meet- 
ings. Never  had  a greater  enthusiasm  been  awakened  in  our 
National  Convention,  and  subscriptions  were  then  and  there 
made  representing  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Five  years 
have  passed,  the  Temple  is  the  most  beautiful  office  building  in 
the  world  : this  fact  has  already  passed  into  a proverb,  and  is  as 
freely  conceded  in  London  and  Paris  as  it  is  freely  claimed  in 
the  electric  city  of  the  West.  The  building  does  not  yet  belong 
to  us  in  fee  simple,  nor  did  we  in  the  least  expect  that  it  could 
so  belong  when  five  years  ago  we  resolved  it  should  be  built  : 
but  everything  looks  hopeful,  the  stock  is  already  controlled  by 
us,  and  we  have  ten  years  in  which  to  raise  the  money  that  will 
enable  us  to  call  this  splendid  edifice  all  our  own.  We  have  now 
the  leverage  of  the  rentals  to  help  us  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
paying  for  the  Temple.  No  office  building  has  ever  been  more 
popular  among  business  men  or  rented  more  readily  in  its  first 
year  : but  Mrs.  Carse  will  tell  you  the  details  and  I am  only 
summing  up  the  situation. 

The  mite-boxes  have  been  in  great  demand  this  year,  and 
if  we  could  but  unify  our  work  a little  more,  through  them 
would  come  in  the  entire  sum  necessary  to  be  raised.  But  our 
women  have  done  nobly,  and  it  would  be  indeed  ungracious 
to  offer  a criticism  upon  a host  so  loyal.  The  building  has  cost 
$1,100,000  ; but  only  because  it  was  so  costly,  could  we  have 
hoped  for  the  return  in  rentals  of  which  we  are  now  sure.  The 
situation,  finish,  plan,  embellishments  of  the  Temple  have  been 
its  great  attraction  to  the  business  community  : no  liquor  or 
tobacco  can  be  sold  under  its  beautiful  roof.  It  is  lined  through- 
out all  its  thirteen  stories  in  white  marble.  It  has  two  beautiful 
fountains,  one  furnished  by  the  women  of  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hall;  the  other,  designed  by 
Miss  Whitney,  the  great  sculptor,  and  to  be  unveiled  during 
the  Columbian  Exposition  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
beautiful  entrance  court,  as  the  gift  of  white-ribbon  children 
the  world  over;  it  represents  a little  child  playfully  pulling  a 
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water-lily  over  its  head,  from  which  falls  the  fountain  spray, 
inclosing  the  exquisite  figure.  We  believe  the  Temple  is  the 
child  of  Providence,  it  has  gone  straight  on  and  up,  and  will 
do  so  until  with  shouts  of  rejoicing  the  financial  cap-stone  is 
set,  even  as  the  architectural  cap-stone  is  already  in  place.  We 
rejoice  that  this  wonderful  monument— -the  greatest  in  the 
world — of  woman’s  perseverance,  faith  and  courage,  stands  on 
one  of  the  most  notable  streets  in  Chicago  : the  great  monu- 
ment of  the  modern  temperance  reform,  the  milepost  of  the 
century’s  philanthropy. 

The  Mite-box  system  is  still  the  one  way  out  for  our 
Temple  Enterprise.  This  comes  heavily  on  none  but  equally 
represents  all.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  Building  Fund  has 
oppressed  the  local  unions.  Look  at  the  record:  Of  the  ten 
thousand  unions  in  the  United  States  only  one  hundred  and 
eight  have  paid  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  having 
a place  on  the  marble  walls  of  Willard  Hall.  Of  course  many 
more  have  pledged  that  amount,  but  the  number  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  total  amount  of  money  received  for  the 
Temple  fund  up  to  October  first  was  $76,618.05. 

When  we  own  the  balance  of  stock  I hope  we  shall  call 
our  beautiful  mountain  of  marble  and  stone  the  Woman’s 
Temple,  or  the  White-Ribbon  Temple.  It  has  now,  as  every- 
body knows  who  has  seen  it,  cut  in  deep  letters  on  the  corner- 
stone and  at  the  entrance,  the  name  of  our  Society:  it  stands 
out  uncompromisingly  before  the  world  as  the  home  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  not  only  of  America  but  of  all  nations.  Having 
now  a local  habitation  and  a name,  it  remains  only  to  put  the 
two  together.  I wish  the  Temple  had  a beautiful  white  flag 
of  its  own  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  ail  about  where  the 
words  “ W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple”  might  wave  in  the  eyes  of 
assembled  nations  throughout  the  duration  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

How  wonderful  are  the  orderings  of  Heaven!  When  a 
great  deed  is  to  be  done  the  doer  always  comes  to  the  front, 
passes  his  apprenticeship,  gains  the  seal  of  public  approbation, 
then  moves  forward  to  his  mighty  task. 

In  1874,  when  I first  timidly  took  up  the  work  of  temper- 
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ance,  I found  no  ally  more  loving  and  devoted  than  Mrs. 
Matilda  B.  Carse;  her  busy  mind  was  always  planning  some- 
thing helpful  along  financial  lines.  It  was  she  who  begged 
the  money  for  the  rent  of  the  first  office  ever  established  by 
white-ribboners;  it  was  she  who  went  from  office  to  office 
until  one  hundred  business  men  had  promised  to  give  us  ten 
dollars  a year,  which  was  the  first  basis  of  support  that  ever 
came  to  me  as  a local  temperance  leader.  It  was  she  who 
declared  that  we  must  have  a weekly  paper,  something  then 
considered  unnecessary  and  unheard  of  by  our  comrades. 
This  was  her  first  great  stroke,  because  only  through  the 
paper  could  the  influences  be  concentrated  for  the  building  of 
a Temple.  Masterly  as  was  the  sequence,  it  was  still  more 
inevitable.  The  Union  Signal  has  been  her  weapon  of  war 
in  the  herculean  task  of  embodying  in  brick,  stone  and  marble 
fair,  the  holy  dream  of  the  Crusade. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  when  I first  entered  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London,  I saw  in  great  letters  encircling  its 
dome,  this  matchless  tribute  to  its  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren:  “Would  you  behold  his  monument? — look  around 
you.” 

Just  as  fittingly  may  we  place  the  same  declaration  after 
the  name  of  Matilda  B.  Carse,  which  shall  one  day  adorn  the 
Temple  we  have  helped  her  to  rear  toward  heaven  under  the 
bright  skies  of  the  New  World’s  metropolis. 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

The  World’s  Fair  is  bound  to  be  the  world’s  wonder. 
Women  have  a hand  in  it  this  time  and  will  add  the  touch  of 
homelikeness  that  has  never  been  present  in  any  other  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  in  like  degree.  The  Woman’s  Building,  the 
Woman’s  Dormitory,  the  Children’s  Pavilion,  these  are  new 
names,  full  of  suggestions,  dear  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
head.  It  was  left  for  Chicago,  a city  so  young  that  it  is  but  a 
few  weeks  since  that  a lady  died  who  was  the  first  white  girl 
ever  born  within  its  limits,  but  which  has  now  nearly  a million 
and  a half  of  people,  all  of  whom  have  congregated  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan  within  the  lifetime  of  one  fragile  woman, 
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to  present  to  the  world  the  many-sided  possibilities  of  this 
mightiest  object-lesson.  White-ribboners  will  be  out  in  force 
at  that  great  gathering  of  the  nations,  and  the  World’s  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  backed  up  by  the  National  society,  can  make  itself  one 
of  the  most  palpable  and  ameliorating  forces  of  those  gala 
days. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  me  in  previous  addresses,  and  so 
thoroughly  is  the  subject  understood  by  our  white-ribboners, 
through  the  capable  and  constant  presentation  of  it  by  Mrs. 
Jane  C.  Bateham,  superintendent  of  the  department  for  Sab- 
bath Observance,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  subject  now.  Suffice  it  that  we  should  con- 
stantly reiterate  the  standard  arguments  so  frequently  re- 
peated : — 

This  question  is  between  the  native  and  foreign-born 
people.  Americans  must  be  on  their  guard.  State  legisla- 
tures, so  far  as  they  have  acted  at  all,  have  ordered  their  State 
exhibits  closed.  Petitions  to  Congress  against  Sunday  opening 
represent  forty  millions  of  our  population.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Exposition  requires  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  held  shall  be  obeyed  : the  laws  of  Illinois 
forbid  Sunday  work.  No  International  Fair  conducted  by 
E nglish-speaking  people  has  ever  opened  its  doors  on  Sunday. 
Out  of  forty-four  States  and  five  Territories  all  but  two  have 
laws  against  Sunday  toil,  traffic  and  turmoil.  At  least  fifty 
thousand  employes  would  be  necessary  if  the  Fair  were  kept 
open. 

Twenty-five  thousand  locomotive  engineers  have  petitioned 
against  Sunday  opening,  and  numerous  associations  of  laboring 
men  have  done  the  same.  It  is  unfair  to  the  better  element  of 
Chicago  to  pour  in  upon  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sun- 
day excursionists  during  the  Exposition.  The  best  exhibition 
we  could  make  during  the  Exposition  is  the  American  Sabbath. 
It  has  universally  been  considered  by  our  greatest  statesmen 
from  the  beginning  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  stability  of 
the  Republic. 
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This  is  a Christian  country  and  Christians  are  commanded 
to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Whatever  our 
personal  views  concerning  the  detail  of  this  plan,  we  must 
stand  solidly  as  an  association  in  the  emergency  that  faces  us. 

We  must  make  a general  attack  on  State  legislatures  to 
cover  their  State  exhibits  in  case  the  Congress  does  not  continue 
(after  election)  to  stand  by  Sunday  closing. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  will  be  the  national  battle-ground  for 
the  next  year.  Every  possible  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure 
from  our  legislature  the  repeal  of  such  laws  as  give  us  a meas- 
ure of  protection  at  the  World’s  Fair  from  the  uprising  tide  of 
strong  drink  that  is  determined  to  break  down  every  barrier 
and  flow  in  to  take  possession  of  the  great  Exposition.  The 
same  effort  will  be  made  in  the  municipality,  if  dram-shop  poli- 
ticians can  summon  the  brain  or  the  “ boodle  ” to  bring  this 
about.  The  utmost  power  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  should  be  put 
forth  to  help  the  gallant  division  of  the  army  in  Illinois,  and 
Chicago,  which  have  from  the  first  “ fought  with  the  beasts 
at  Ephesus.” 

world’s  w.  c.  t.  u. 

This  year  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  has  pioneered  the 
way  to  South  America.  Her  report  will  show  that  the  heroic 
courage  manifested  by  her  in  traveling  and  working  on  our  be- 
half since  1883,  increases  with  the  years.  Never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  without  an  invitation  before  or  a dollar  behind  her 
she  became  the  “forlorn  hope”  of  our  most  daring  enterprise. 

It  seems  to  me,  beloved  comrades,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  : Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  has  invested  eight  of  the  best 
years  of  her  life  in  the  unparalleled  work  of  introducing  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Polyglot  Petition  to  all  countries  where  they 
were  not  known  ; a work  which  has  exhausted  her  vitality  and 
left  her  incurably  broken  in  health.  In  view  of  this,  I think, 
we  should  create  a fund,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  called  the  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  Fund,  which  should  be  in- 
vested, and  only  the  interest  thereof  be  used,  Mrs.  Leavitt  hav- 
ing at  her  entire  disposal  said  interest  during  her  lifetime,  after 
which  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  interest  should  be  voted 
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for  any  period  that  might  be  designated,  to  the  use  of  white- 
ribboners  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  To  do  less  than  this  is  most  unjust,  and 
I am  confident  that  our  women  never  have  intended  to  recog- 
nize the  heroic  work  of  Mrs.  Leavitt  simply  by  resolutions  and 
tokens  of  honor  and  esteem  that  had  no  value  at  the  bank. 
The  world  and  the  devil  reward  their  own  ; it  will  be  a great 
day  for  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  when  with  equal  care  we 
remember  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  Him  who  said  “The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Miss  Jessie  Ackerman  has  cultivated  her  mighty  parish  of 
Australia  as  president  of  the  great  organization  founded  by 
herself.  She  has  gone  by  this  time  for  six  months’  work  in 
India,  but  will  return  in  season  to  hold  the  triennial  conven- 
tion in  Australia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wheeler  Andrew  and  Doctor  Kate  C. 
Bushnell  are  in  Australia,  and  we  hear  from  them  as  from  all, 
of  continued  and  growing  success.  Miss  Alice  Palmer  has 
reached  South  Africa,  but  owing  to  my  absence  in  England,  I 
have  no  further  account  of  her  movements.  Miss  Mary  Allen 
West  has  been  warmly  welcomed  to  Japan,  and  Miss  Pash? 
of  London,  a young  Englishwoman  (graduate  of  Girton  Col- 
lege), has  started  for  India,  having  been  sent  out  by  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  and  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Committee  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  the  united  opinion  of  our  white-ribbon  missionaries 
that  we  must  send  to  each  country  women  who  will  remain, 
working  up  our  interests  there.  One  writes,  “ We  do  not  need 
specialties  so  much  as  good  all-round  women.”  Miss  Acker- 
man thinks  that  we  should  keep  at  least  one  World’s  Mission- 
ary constantly  in  the  field,  who  should  be  assured  of  the  making 
good  of  any  deficiency  in  her  current  expenses,  and  we  should 
maintain  at  least  one  settled  missionary  in  every  foreign  coun- 
try. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge  and  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Hunt,  as  our  official  representatives,  to  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Union,  held  at  Clifton  Springs  last  winter,  was  produc- 
tive of  excellent  results  ; the  great  petition  was  signed  by 
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leaders  whose  names  carry  with  them  great  weight,  and  have 
back  of  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  men  and 
women  in  the  world. 

We  expect  to  convene  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  the  first 
week  in  June,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  we  hope  that 
the  National  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

We  can  have  temperance  talks  by  experts  during  the 
whole  of  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition,  and  I hope  our  Cor- 
responding Secretary  will  be  requested  to  see  that  such  meet- 
ings are  held  on  behalf  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  even  as 
other  societies  will  no  doubt  hold  theirs  ; and  I trust  we  shall 
have  our  School  of  Methods  in  full  blast  a large  part  of  that 
time.  We  shall  have  an  exhibit  besides  all  this — Madame  Dem- 
orest  of  New  York,  being  our  chairman  for  the  National,  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Nichols  for  the  World’s  Union. 

In  the  absence  of  our  faithful  Miss  Helen  L.  Hood,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Barker  has  been  made  Secretary  of  the  World’s 
Women’s  Temperance  Committee  ; she  has  been  our  loyal 
friend  at  court,  and  is  the  best  informed  woman  we  have  con- 
cerning all  phases  of  our  interests  at  the  Exposition.  It  is  most 
significant  and  agreeable  to  us  that  the  white-ribboners  have 
several  of  their  ablest  leaders  in  the  circle  of  power  at  the  great 
F air. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  our  convention  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  particular  features  being  a general  statement  of  the 
genius,  spirit  and  method  of  the  movement,  reports  of  work 
accomplished  and  projected,  and  papers  and  speeches  by  those 
who  have  made  a specialty  of  our  different  departments.  This 
gives  play  to  personality  in  the  largest  way  and  has  always 
proved  most  helpful  and  attractive  to  the  public,  our  audience 
from  the  first  having  been  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  audi- 
torium in  which  the  convention  has  been  held,  and  having 
varied  from  1,500  to  5,000. 

It  is  planned  also,  to  hold  daily  gospel  temperance  meet- 
ings in  Willard  Hall,  from  the  time  of  its  opening  in  October. 
This  hall  will  be  dedicated  in  May,  next,  by  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  but  meanwhile  it  will  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  in  advancing  our  work.  Would  it  not  also  be 
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well  to  use  our  influence  in  establishing  a daily  meeting  of  like 
character  at  the  Exposition,  since  the  hall  is  too  far  away  for 
those  to  attend  who  have  come  to  attend  the  Fair  ? 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  each  State  must  select  its 
delegates  to  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  before  its 
next  State  meeting.  Perhaps  this  had  better  be  done  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  is  held  in 
most  States.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  might  be  well  to 
empower  the  officers  of  each  State  to  select  delegates.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U. 
explicitly  names  the  basis  of  representation,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  Convention  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Executive  Committee,  National  Secretaries  and 
Treasurers,  the  World’s  Superintendents  of  Departments,  the 
Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  Official  Organ,  and  one  delegate 
for  every  one  thousand  members  of  Affiliated  National  Unions.” 

Each  State  knows  the  number  of  its  membership,  and  can 
choose  not  only  delegates  but  alternates  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  Article  7 of  the  Constitution  of  the  World’s  W.  C. 
T.  U.  This  constitution  calls  for  a meeting  of  the  World’s 
Union  once  in  two  years,  hut  in  adopting  that  regulation  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  we  protected  ourselves  from  its  effect  by 
declaring  that  we  would  hold  a World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Conven- 
tion in  connection  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in 

’93- 

Th  is  second  convention  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U. 
would  not  have  been  fixed  for  so  early  a date  except  that  we 
saw  the  advantage  to  the  whole  cause  of  gathering  up  at  the 
time  of  the  International  Congresses  of  men  and  women,  and 
setting  our  forces  in  battle  array.  No  opportunity  so  strategic 
has  ever  been  known  in  history  ; not  to  take  it  would  be  to  de- 
cline taking  the  tide  at  its  flood. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
of  the  month  of  June,  and  as  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Good  Templars  is  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  also  the 
International  Temperance  Congress,  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  some  of  the  routine  meetings  through  the  day 
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of  these  three  Societies  will  be  at  the  same  time,  and  in  evening 
we  shall,  perhaps,  have  two  great  audiences  addressed  by  ex- 
perts from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  hold  its  meetings  as  a society  with 
a delegated  membership,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  should  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
same  time  ; for  the  National  is  much  the  greatest  auxiliary  of 
the  World’s  white-ribbon  society,  and  not  to  have  the  two 
held  in  conjunction,  although  on  separate  days,  would  be  the 
temperance  drama  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  missing.  There- 
fore it  is  most  earnestly  desired  by  our  sisters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  we  should  agree  at  this  convention  to  hold  such  a 
meeting  in  June.  It  is  without  precedent,  to  be  sure,  and  may 
well  be,  for  the  precedent  will  not  bring  us  annoyance,  since  no 
other  Columbian  Exhibition  will  be  held  for  a century,  at  the 
close  of  which  period  we  may  well  hope  the  world  may  be  lifted 
up  above  the  seething  sea  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  tonic  ef- 
fect, in  a temperance  sense,  of  having  the  great  meetings  men- 
tioned, in  June,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exposition  rather  than 
at  its  close,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  us.  The  Good 
Templars  claim  that  they  will  have  a thousand  women  delegates 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  surely  the  white-ribbon- 
ers  can  congregate  as  many. 

It  is  significant  that  the  International  Congress  of  Women 
is  to  be  held  May  15th,  and  for  one  week  thereafter.  This  will 
strike  the  keynote  of  all  the  Congresses  and  women  will  be 
first  in  the  field  in  woman’s  city  of  greatest  opportunity  and 
woman’s  country  of  largest  hope.  Our  white-ribboners  will 
universally  desire  to  be  present  at  this  Congress,  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  temperance  meetings,  which  we  hope  to  make 
a crescendo  ; but  we  can  do  this  only  by  a long  stroke,  a strong 
stroke,  and  a stroke  all  together,  with  the  splendid  big  drum  of 
the  National  in  the  center  of  the  orchestra. 

SOMERSET  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Not  in  years  has  any  plan  suggested  been  received  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  as  the  one  foreshadowed  in  the  columns 
of  our  official  organ  some  months  ago,  namely,  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  a Somerset  W.  C.  T.  U.  Two  specimen  letters  are 
here  inserted,  one  from  Massachusetts: 

Why  cannot  this  suggestion  be  speedily  carried  out?  I have  long 
been  a pronounced  total  abstinence  woman  and  should  esteem  it  a high 
honor  to  belong  to  the  Somerset  Union  ; though  unable  to  work,  my 
heart  is  earnestly  with  you,  and  the  Union  Signal  is  valued  by  me  above 
all  price. 

Another  is  from  Baltimore: 

I wonder  if  there  are  not  many  in  cities  who  are  shut  in  their 
homes  with  care  of  little  ones  and  the  thousand  and  one  duties  of  the 
housewife,  so  that  we  are  practically  just  as  isolated  as  the  farmer’s 
wives.  I should  like  to  belong  to  the  Somerset  Union  that  I might  feel 
free  to  wear  the  white  ribbon  and  thus  show  my  colors  if  nothing  more. 
The  Union  Signal  is  my  inspiration,  I cannot  tell  you  how  welcome  it 
is,  nor  how  eagerly  or  earnestly  read. 

Similar  letters  have  come  to  us  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
saying,  “ That  is  exactly  what  we  want,  tell  us  what  are  the 
conditions  of  membership  and  they  shall  be  at  once  complied 
with.’’ 

The  plan  is  very  simple.  We  propose  to  name  in  honor 
of  Lady  Henry  Somerset  a Union  to  be  made  up  of  members 
who  are  not  connected  with  any  local  auxiliary,  either  because 
they  live  in  distant  and  isolated  places,  or  for  some  personal 
reason  to  themselves  sufficient,  but  whose  hearts  are  warm 
towards  the  white-ribbon  work  in  its  method,  plan,  and  spirit. 
All  such  women  in  joining  send  their  names  to  our  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  with  the  name  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  they  live,  and  by  this  act  agree  to  be  total  abstainers,  to 
wear  the  white-ribbon,  to  observe  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer, 
to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a year,  sending  the  same  to  the 
National  Treasurer,  Miss  Esther  Pugh,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple, 
Chicago;  and  also  agree  to  take  one  copy  of  the  Uiiion  Signal 
or  to  secure  one  new  subscriber.  This  much  they  do  in  token 
of  their  active  interest  and  participation  in  the  modern  tem- 
perance movement.  Men  may  join  as  well  as  women,  being 
classified  as  “ honorary  members,”  and  their  duties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  women,  except  they  are  not  required,  although 
advised,  to  wear  the  white  ribbon.  To  all  these  the  Annual 
Leaflet  will  be  sent,  also  our  Catalogue  of  Publications,  the 
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President’s  Annual  Address,  the  Corresponding  Secretary’s 
and  Treasurer’s  Annual  Reports  : that  they  may  know  what 
we  are  doing,  so  that  there  may  be  reciprocity,  help  and  inspi- 
ration. The  National  Treasurer  is  expected  to  report  annually 
by  States  the  number  of  men  and  women  joining  the  Somerset 
W.  C.  T.  U.  I suggest  that  we  furnish  a pretty  card  of  mem- 
bership to  all  who  join  this  Union. 

We  in  America  felicitate  ourselves  that  we  were  the  first 
in  the  field  with  this  suggestion,  but  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
and  her  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  first  in  action,  having 
already  adopted  the  plan  and  secured  a large  number  of  names, 
reciprocating  our  loving  courtesy  by  substituting  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  the  name  of  one  of  our  own  officers. 

The  women  in  farming  communities  have  written  numer- 
ous letters  the  last  year  asking  that  some  one  be  specially 
appointed  to  work  up  an  organized  movement  in  rural  commu- 
nities: they  declare  that  they  feel  themselves  left  out  in  the 
cold,  when  here  we  have  the  bright  sunny  hearth  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  We  have  given  thoughtful  attention  to  their  request  and 
believe  the  Somerset  Union  will  help  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Of  this  Union  (which  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  certain, 
and  the  National  invited  to  adopt)  it  may  truly  be  said  that  its 
center  will  be  everywhere  and  its  circumference  nowhere, 
except  as  bounded  by  the  earth’s  great  meridians,  even  as  the 
sympathies  of  her  whose  name  it  bears,  include  the  wide,  wide 
world. 

THE  POLYGLOT  PETITION. 

The  Polyglot  Petition  has  been  indorsed  and  signed  this 
year  by  1,112,  735  persons.  The  present  prospect  is  that  with 
the  putting  down  of  all  the  names  thus  gained  the  petition 
will  be  over  twelve  miles  long.  Names  are  coming  in  con- 
stantly  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature  that  a large  proportion  have  been 
secured  by  invalids  and  women  from  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  The  most  pathetic  phrase  is  that  where  women 
sign  with  these  words  : “ Homeless  from  drink,”  and  the  most 
hopeful  where  a woman  signs  herself,  “ Mother  of  six  prohibi- 
tion voters.” 
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There  is  no  “ homelessness  ” in  that.  All  the  way 
through,  one  may  find  signatures  from  the  trembling  hand  of 
old  age,  to  the  strong  determined  stroke  of  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  Here  an  old  grandmother  signs 
with  the  phrase,  “Aged,  87 “Aged,  90;”  “Aged,  95.” 
Frequently  a boy  is  permitted  the  honor  of  putting  his  name 
to  this  “State  paper”  with  the  interesting  information, 
“Twelve  years  of  age,”  others  follow  their  signatures  with 
words  like  these:  “Crush  the  demon.”  “By  one  redeemed.” 
“For  our  homes  and  our  altars.”  Often  a mother  places  a 
short  petition  in  connection  with  her  name — “ God  grant 
this  prayer.”  t 

Especially  is  this  the  great  petition  of  the  poor  and  lowly, 
the  class  of  men  ruined  by  the  dram-shops,  while  almost  as  a 
unit  the  churches  and  various  beneficiary  associations  and 
lodges  unite  to  invoke  the  powers  of  government  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Shuman,  Evanston,  111.,  has 
made  the  petition,  which  Mrs.  Woodbridge  has  sent  out  and 
Miss  Briggs  gathered  in.  Mrs.  Shuman  writes  these  stirring 
words : 

“To  me,  this  mighty  document  signed  in  fifty  different 
languages,  and  by  representatives  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
asking  for  protection  against  the  liquor  and  opium  trades, 
and  for  every  woman,  child  and  home,  is  a vast  power 
encircling  the  earth,  and  embracing  the  islands  of  the  sea.  It 
has  impressed  me  from  the  first  as  I have  woven  into  this  great 
stretch  of  canvas  the  tens  of  thousands  of  signatures  from  all 
lands  and  nations,  that  I was  weaving  together  the  groans  of 
the  dying  and  tears  of  the  saints.  The  canvas  is  already 
about  three  miles  in  length  actually  prepared  for  use.  The 
indorsements  like  those  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union,  the  Good  Tem- 
plars, the  National  Temperance  Society,  would  make  up  the 
twelve  miles  were  they  written  out  in  full.  Men  sign  as 
indorsers  and  women  as  petitioners;  this  action  representing 
the  relative  relation  to  life,  alas!  of  these  two  halves  of  the 
human  race.” 

Dear  sisters,  although  the  prime  movers  in  this  petition, 
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we  have  never  done  it  justice.  The  proportion  from  the 
American  Republic  is  still  smallest  of  all.  The  great  Polyglot 
is  like  the  prophet — without  honor  in  his  own  country.  I 
know  how  many  interests  we  have,  but  I do  not  believe  we 
are  willing  to  come  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition  where  this 
petition  will  be  “ on  view  ” as  an  offset  to  the  product  of  the 
brewer  and  distiller,  and  have  it  still  a fact  that  our  petitions 
come  in  numerically  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  I have  urged  this 
so  often  that  you  must  be  tired  of  it,  but  it  is  my  duty  still  to 
blow  the  bugle,  even  though  the  echoes — like  those  of  Ten- 
nyson’s famous  song — shall  be  only  “ dying,  dying,  dying.” 
Remember,  I beg  of  you,  that  I am  not  speaking  one  word 
of  blame,  only  stirring  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  loving 
and  sisterly  remembrance. 

LEADERS. 

The  white-ribbon  host  has  always  insisted  on  the  prime 
value  of  helpful  leadership.  This  impetus  was  doubtless  given 
when  groups  of  crusaders  gathered  round  the  women  whom 
they  had  chosen  to  go  before  them  into  the  place  of  danger — 
the  saloon,  the  gambling  house,  the  haunt  of  infamy  : they  then 
learned  the  value  of  having  one  who  did  not  hesitate  and  was 
not  afraid  to  take  what  came  of  it  : who  did  not  seek  a position 
of  all  others  most  difficult,  but  was  willing  to  march  to  the 
head  of  the  line  if  her  comrades  gave  the  signal.  From  those 
wondrous  days  to  these,  hardly  less  wondrous,  possibly  even 
more  so,  the  leader  in  local  unions,  the  county,  district,  State 
and  all  along  the  line  has  been  much  talked  about  for  good  or 
ill,  but  (blessed  be  their  generous  hearts)  mostly  for  good  not 
ill.  Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  she  is,  in  whatever  group  she 
may  appear,  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  they  help  the  cause 
best  who  hinder  least  her  utmost  helpfulness.  She  should  be 
providentially  chosen  or  else  not  chosen  at  all.  The  advice  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  repeats  itself  in  the  exigencies  of  our  intricate 
endeavor:  “Lay  hands  on  no  (wo)man  suddenly,”  but  trust 
the  steady,  tried  and  true.  Treat  them  as  you  would  be  treated 
if  you  were  in  their  places  ; give  them  the  benefit  of  doubt,  and 
never  give  doubt  the  benefit  of  them  ; rally  round  them  with  a 
right  good  will,  tell  them  wherein  they  fail  or  make  mistakes. 
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“ Tell  it  out  ” in  a full,  kind  voice,  and  do  not  whisper  it  behind 
your  hand  in  the  ear  of  the  first  comer  nor  of  the  last.  If  there 
is  misunderstanding,  if  something  has  been  overlooked,  if  a 
slight,  real  or  fancied,  has  been  incurred,  let  it  come  to  the  sur- 
face, not  in  the  whisper  to  No.  2,  but  in  the  frank  avowal  to 
No.  1.  Go  to  your  leader,  tell  her  all  about  it,  ask  her  how  it 
came  to  be,  and  in  nine  hundred  cases  out  of  a thousand  you 
will  find  that  you  two  women  who  have  thus  holily  and  highly 
met  in  a sisterly  effort  to  understand  each  other  better,  will  part 
the  best  of  friends,  the  warmest  of  allies. 

Above  all  things,  leaders  prize  loyalty  in  those  who  are 
grouped  about  them.  Without  this  cohesive  power  we  cannot 
hold  our  own,  to  say  nothing  of  making  any  advance.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  solidarity,  all  movements  of  the  people  have 
succeeded,  and  if  ours  is  not  a movement,  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people,  there  has  been  none  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  William  H.  Seward,  a man  so  great  that  he  is  now 
claimed  by  the  South  as  well  as  North, — a noble  national  her- 
itage,— said  in  one  of  his  speeches  during  the  controversy,  now 
happily  long  passed  : “ This  generation  will  not  declare  it,  but 
I believe  that  the  next  will,  and  I mean  that  it  shall , say,  ‘ He 
was  faithful.’  ” The  great  statesman  was  speaking  of  himself. 
The  multitudinous,  merciless  years  passed  on  ; he  wrought  the 
best  he  knew  for  what  he  held  most  dear,  and  the  words 
he  used  in  that  memorable  speech  are  carved  on  his  tombstone, 
— “ He  was  faithful.” 

Leaders,  like  everybody  else,  have  the  faults  of  their  quali- 
ties and  the  criticisms  that  they  must  endure  are  in  two  cate- 
gories. They  are  classified  as  ambitious  or  incompetent.  If 
they  sit  back  enjoying  the  distinction  of  office*but  doing  very 
little  to  merit  the  same  then  they  are  regarded  as  stupid  and 
inadequate.  On  the  other  hand  if  they  are  energetic,  individual 
and  progressive  they  are  certain  to  be  called  ambitious  and  the 
very  efforts  they  make  to  serve  the  cause  are  ridiculed  as  hav- 
ing been  put  forth  in  their  own  personal  interest.  Nor  will 
any  fling  at  them  the  epithet  “ ambitious  ” with  more  emphasis 
than  those  whose  greatest  desire  is  to  succeed  them  in  the  posi- 
tions that  they  hold.  It  is  the  rank  and  file  alone  who  make 
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and  mar  the  future  of  a leader.  If  they  abide  faithful  to  a 
faithful  chief  the  detraction  of  competitors  will  have  little 
effect,  but  beware  of  the  leader  whom  the  rank  and  file 
distrust. 

Our  friend,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  has  recently  set  forth  his 
idea  of  the  occupation  of  the  angeb,  taking  as  his  text,  “Thy 
will  be  done  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth.”  One  passage  is  of 
prime  interest  to  us  who  are  striving  amid  so  much  difficulty 
and  contradiction  to  neutralize  in  our  natures,  by  God’s  grace, 
one  of  the  most  accursed  distempers  that  has  ever  demoralized 
the  human  heart.  He  says:  “ There  is  one  thing  the  angels 
do  not  do,  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  to  be  jealous  of  each 
other.  Gabriel  does  not  envy  Michael  because  the  latter  carries 
a celestial  sword,  nor  does  Michael  vex  Gabriel  for  his  radiant 
flight  ; and  Raphael  rejoices  in  Uriel’s  sunlike  brightness,  even 
as  Uriel  rejoices  in  Raphael’s  enchanting  grace.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  world  that  envy  rages  against  merit,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  heaven.” 

Now  that  we  have  found  out  that  there  are  at  least  two 
hundred  million  worlds,  we  are  in  a position  to  appreciate  as 
never  before,  that  it  signifies  but  little  to  be  famous  on  one 
of  the  most  obscure  of  these  worlds,  and  fame  is  not  so  fascinat- 
ing to  a reflective  mind  as  when  we  thought  the  stars  were 
simply  candles  to  light  up  the  night  of  the  great  planet  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  significance  of  character  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  significance  of  fame  lessens,  for  with  character  true  and 
genuine,  one  may  expect,  in  the  long  run,  to  belong  to  the  best 
society  of  any  and  of  every  world,  if  it  turns  out  as  some  of 
us  expect,  that  we  are  to  take  the  worlds  one  after  another  in 
the  course  of  our  unresting  progress,  as  the  swimmer  takes  the 
waves  of  a great  sea. 

The  highest  form  of  adoration  is  the  imitation  of  God, 
and  the  highest  form  of  admiration  is  the  imitation  of  man. 
In  one  of  these  two  occupations  all  enthusiastic  and  generous 
natures  are  sure  to  be  engaged,  and  upon  their  choice  of  the 
finite  or  infinite  depends  the  greatness  of  their  character  and 
achievement.  Not  all  whom  the  world  calls  famed  are 
great,  not  all  the  great  are  famed  ; each  one  of  us  can  tell 
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whether  lie  is  engaged  in  the  imitation  of  God  or  the  admira- 
tion of  man  as  his  objective  point,  as  the  final  factor  in  the 
formation  of  his  character. 

In  every  progressive  movement  it  is  likely  to  be  not  so 
much  the  force  of  the  enemy  that  wears  upon  the  forces  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  internal  envy,  jealousy,  bickering  and  backbiting, 
and  all  the  brood  of  harpies  hatched  in  the  nests  of  gossip  and 
suspicion.  Happily  we  have  been  almost  miraculously  free 
from  this  diabolical  waste  of  power.  May  there  come  upon  us 
such  a Pentecost  at  this  convention  as  shall  wash  in  with  its 
mighty  tidal  wave  and  clear  out  every  sewer,  sink  and  cesspool 
of  our  natures,  if  there  be  such,  in  which  the  uncanny  microbes 
brood.  But  besides  this  hindrance,  which  is  always  appreciable, 
often  mighty,  and  not  infrequently  overmastering,  there  is  the 
stone  wall  built  and  ever  faithfully  guarded  by  a tribe  whom 
we  may  aptly  christen  ‘‘the  Way  backers  of  Wayback.” 
“ Their  name  betrayeth  them,’’  their  habitat  holds  them  from 
taking  a single  step  except  it  be  to  the  rear. 

Cardinal  Newman  wrote  that  famous  book,  “ The  Gram- 
mar of  Assent,”  in  which  he  defended  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Concerning  that  book,  I have  no  intention 
to  speak  ; but  the  phrase  has  struck  me  forcibly.  I think  the 
world  of  intelligent  men  and  women  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  constitutes  in  the  great  scale  of  life  the  Grammar 
of  Assent,  and  the  other  the  Grammar  of  Dissent.  The  latter 
class,  whenever  a subject  is  presented  to  their  minds,  dissent ; 
it  is  ingrained,  inborn,  inbred  ; they  are  the  obstructionists,  the 
antagonizers,  the  holdback  on  the  harness. 

Take  a single  instance  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  greatest 
missionary  pioneers,  William  Carey.  Sydney  Smith  sneered  at 
him  as  a consecrated  cobbler  going  on  a fool’s  errand  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  England  laughed  to  the  echo  as  the  sneer 
passed  from  lip  to  lip,  but  Carey  went  his  way  and  built  his 
life  into  missionary  work  in  India.  A Baptist  preacher,  he  was 
visited  on  his  death  bed  by  the  Bishop  of  India,  the  leader  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  that  land,  who  bowed  his  head  and 
invoked  William  Carey’s  blessing.  The  British  authorities 
had  denied  him  landing  place  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  but 
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when  he  died  the  government  drooped  all  its  flags  to  half-mast 
in  honor  of  the  man  who  had  done  more  for  India  than  any 
British  General.  The  universities  of  England,  Germany  and 
America  paid  tribute  to  his  learning,  and  the  Protestant  world 
has  crowned  him  as  a king  in  intellect  and  a disciple  in  zeal. 

“All  that  the  Father  hath  given  unto  me,  shall  come  to 
me.”  This  is  the  great  general  principle  of  life.  That  which 
we  attract  to  ourselves  by  our  own  inherent  natures- — 

our  reason,  affection  and  faith,  is  that  which  the  Father 

hath  given  to  us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to 
draw  to  ourselves  that  which  we  have  not  followed  out  in  our 
own  natures.  It  is  a«true  and  wise  spirit  that  says,  with  sweet 
tranquillity  in  the  presence  of  much  that  goes  wrong,  and  when 
we  find  ourselves  missing  many  things  that  we  should  like  to 
see,  “ all  that  the  Father  hath  given  unto  me,  shall  come  to 
me,”  for  in  our  little  plane  it  is  as  true  of  us  as  it  was  true  of 

that  infinite  circle  in  the  midst  of  which  He  stood  who  first 

uttered  these  words  of  incomparable  solace  and  hope. 

To  every  leader  present  at  this  convention  (and  I am  well 
aware  that  this  is  a convention  of  leaders),  as  well  as  to  every 
white-ribbon  woman  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  let  me 
repeat  the  stirring  words  of  a modern  poet.  They  have 
touched  my  heart,  they  will  touch  yours,  they  ought  to  make 
us  each  and  every  one  more  earnest  and  determined  not  to  dis- 
appoint those  who  have  put  us  in  our  places  of  honor  and  of 
trust.  The  poem  is  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  is  entitled,  “ On 
to  the  City  of  God  ” : 

See,  in  the  rocks  of  the  world, 

Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 

A feeble  wavering  line. 

Where  are  they  tending  ? A God 
Marshaled  them,  gave  them  a goal. 

Ah,  but  the  way  is  so  long  ! 

Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild  : 

Sore  thirst  plagues  them,  the  rocks, 

Rising  all  round,  overawe  : 

Factions  divide  them,  their  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 

Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined  ! 
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Then  in  such  hour  of  need 
Of  our  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ye  leaders  of  men,  ye  appear, 

Radiant  with  ardor  divine  ! 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear! 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

’Stablish,  continue  our  march 
On,  on  to  the  bounds  of  the  waste — 

On  to  the  City  of  God. 

PROPINQUITY. 

Very  much  of  misunderstanding  among  associated  workers 
arises  from  lack  of  consultation.  Each  one  of  us  is  so  busy  that 
we  work  in  an  isolation  far  more  practical  than  perhaps  we 
realize.  Propinquity  settles  everything,  and  this  is  not  more 
true  in  our  ranks  than  it  is  throughout  the  world  among  those 
who  are  working  for  different  departments  of  progress.  The 
person  who  is  just  at  hand,  the  comrade  whom  circumstances 
have  placed  within  hailing  distance,  is  apt  to  be  the  one  with 
whom  we  most  consult.  This  arises  from  no  intention  to 
ignore  those  at  a greater  distance,  it  is  just  what  they  them- 
selves are  doing  with  those  whose  propinquity  makes  such 
action  wellnigh  inevitable.  There  is  more  in  it  than  we  have 
time  to  consider,  but  it  underlies  the  necessity  I have  always 
felt  of  not  revising  our  constitution  so  as  to  make  meetings  of 
the  society  biennial.  The  leaders  of  States  and  nations  need  to 
see  each  other  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a year;  if  our  Executive 
Committee  held  a mid-year  meeting  it  would  be  most  helpful, 
would  prevent  many  misunderstandings,  and  give  the  work  an 
added  impetus.  In  the  States  this  mid-year  meeting  is  found  to 
be  of  highest  value. 

This  is  simply  a hint  resulting  from  considerable  reflection, 
and  is  thrown  out  for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  our  con- 
stituency. 

NAMES  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Few  forms  of  hypocrisy  are  more  common  than  these 
words  upon  the  lips  of  women,  “ I would  on  no  account  have 
my  name  in  the  newspapers,”  and  a recent  deliverance  from  a 
Presidential  candidate  to  the  effect  that  his  brilliant  and  accom- 
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plislied  wife  was  “ too  sacred  ” by  reason  of  her  relationship  to 
him  and  to  their  little  one  to  have  her  name  bruited  about  be- 
fore the  public,  has  set  me  thinking  on  this  subject. 

What  is  publicity  but  the  knowing  by  many  of  that  which 
otherwise  but  few  would  know  ? If  the  great  bulk  of  society 
consisted  of  enemies  who  wished  to  hide  from  one  another 
what  they  did,  then  all  would  surely  wish  never  to  be  named 
in  newspapers,  but  if  we  are  approaching  something  like 
friendliness,  then  a newspaper  is  simply  an  open  letter  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  and  telling  what  has  happened.  If  a 
woman  has  accomplished  something  helpful  to  humanity  it  is 
just  as  desirable  to  have  it  known  as  if  a man  had  accomplished 
the  same,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  so  in  these  transition 
days,  because  this  knowledge  will  encourage  other  women  to 
set  their  hands,  perchance  now  idle,  to  some  noble  and  benefi- 
cent employment.  I have  noticed  that  news  concerning 
women  at  the  court  or  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Great  Britain 
is  just  as  much  sought  and  as  thoroughly  given  as  the  news 
concerning  men  of  the  same  circle,  and  in  my  own  land,  where 
self-constituted  coteries  label  themselves  society,  I find  that  de- 
scriptions of  what  is  worn,  what  is  eaten  and  what  is  danced, 
form  the  staple  of  reading  in  numberless  society  journals,  and 
the  dessert  course  in  the  heaviest  metropolitan  newspapers. 
When  people  say  that  they  would  on  no  account  see  their 
names  in  the  newspapers  they  certainly  seem  out  of  line  with 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  which  is  above  all  things  a gos- 
siping, gabbling  race,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Athenians,  and  doubtless  from  the  dawn  of  history  previous  to 
that  time,  most  of  all  desirous  “ to  see  and  to  hear  some  new 
thing.”  A nameless  antediluvian  has  lately  re-enunciated  the 
old  saw  that  “ the  best  women  are  those  of  whom  the  public 
hears  the  least.”  This  was  probably  written  by  some  soured 
celibate  of  the  masculine  persuasion,  but  it  is  absolutely  in  dia- 
metric opposition  to  the  truth.  In  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
enlightenment  the  public  “ hears  a great  deal  ” about  women 
who  are  as  good  as  any  living  and  whom  everybody  believes 
to  be  as  good.  I like  the  sturdy  fashion  in  which  one  of  our 
American  journalists  has  recently  stood  up  in  his  place  and 
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spoken  out  against  the  sentimental  foolishness  that  condemns 
women  whose  names  are  in  the  newspapers.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  when  your  name  is  there,  is  it  there  for  a good  purpose, 
is  it  linked  to  a holy  cause,  does  it  arouse  the  nobler  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  those  who  see  it  ? This  is  the  touchstone 
that  separates  mere  notoriety  from  honest  and  well-earned  fame. 

Now  for  what  our  journalistic  brother  says  : 

“ Can  anybody  call  the  roll  of  great  poets  and  not  name 
Mrs.  Browning  ? of  great  novelists,  and  omit  George  Eliot 
(Marian  Evans),  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ? 
of  distinguished  artists,  and  fail  to  mention  Rosa  Bonheur  and 
Harriet  Hosmer  ? Are  not  these  all  women  of  whom  the  pub- 
lic hears  a great  deal,  and  knows  most  in  proportion  as  it  is  en- 
lightened ? Does  anybody  presume  to  say  that  they  are  not  or 
were  not  in  their  day  among  the  “ best  women  ” ? 

The  notion  that  it  is  somewhat  discreditable  for  a woman 
to  be  talked  about  has  no  other  basis  of  truth  than  such  a notion 
would  have  in  case  of  a man.  All  depends  on  the  kind  of  talk 
and  the  kind  of  talkers.  The  woman  whose  name  is  on  every- 
body’s tongue  may  be  one  whose  womanliness  has  gained  her 
a place  in  everybody’s  heart.  To  deny  to  women  the  right  to 
achieve  and  enjoy  an  honorable  fame  is  senseless.  It  is  to  rob 
them  of  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  and  rewards  for  noble 
endeavor. 

The  disposition  to  do  this  is  a relic  of  barbarism  or  semi- 
barbarism ; of  the  time  when  women  who  wrote  books  did  not 
dare  to  let  their  real  authorship  be  known,  of  the  time  or  clime 
when  or  where  it  was  deemed  a shame  for  a woman  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets  without  a hood  over  her  face,  but  no  shame  to 
her  husband  at  home  to  beat  her  for  not  cooking  his  dinner  to 
suit  him. 

RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

Since  we  have  proved  beyond  a peradventure  that  sea- 
sickness can  be  greatly  ameliorated,  the  ocean  with  its  splendid 
greyhounds  becomes  but  a harmless  ferry  of  inconvenient 
width,  across  which  our  white-ribboners  will  henceforth  pass 
and  re-pass  in  numbers  far  greater  than  the  past  has  witnessed. 
It  is  well  known  to  you  that  I did  not  do  a stroke  of  work  to 
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help  our  cause  in  England:  I did  not  go  for  that,  but  to  seek 
seclusion,  recuperation,  rest.  Nevertheless,  as  president  of  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  now  that  no  sacred  loyalty  to  the  one 
most  near  and  dear  holds  me  to  my  native  land,  I am  planning 
to  put  in  the  best  strokes  of  work  I can  in  England  for  the  next 
few  months.  Anna  Gordon  will  be  of  as  much  service  in  en- 
listing the  children  to  help  us  as  I hope  to  be  among  their  moth- 
ers. It  rejoices  me  to  know  that  American  white-ribboners 
will  heartily  second  this  plan  as  an  act  of  reciprocity  between 
the  two  greatest  sections  of  the  white-ribbon  army.  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  did  a work  for  us  last  year  that  remains  on 
our  books  as  a debt  we  must  try  to  repay,  but  I am  confident 
that  she  will  add  to  her  first  works  several  months  in  our  serv- 
ice when  she  comes  to  us  next  spring,  heading  the  British  del- 
egation of  the  World’s  Congress  of  Temperance  women:  so 
that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  be  once  more  debtors  to  our 
mother  land.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that  within  ten  years 
the  white-ribboners  will  be  as  well  known  in  every  country 
as  they  are  to-day  in  America,  but  to  this  end  we  must  send 
out  more  missionaries  to  embrace  the  whole  field,  and  more  ex- 
perts who  will  take  specific  territories,  remaining  in  them  until 
our  society  is  thoroughly  domesticated. 

PERSONAL. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career, 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 

Thirty-five  years  of  work  in  the  fields  of  education,  jour- 
nalism and  philanthropy,  have  brought  me  to  the  place  where 
inactivity  is  irksome,  and  inertia,  weariness.  And  yet  as  time 
goes  on,  I am  aware  that  the  ceaseless  round  of  responsibility 
tells  on  a spirit  that  has  stood  before  the  chilling  blast  of  its 
life’s  greatest  sorrow. 

The  tender  consideration  of  white-ribboners  which  has 
ever  made  all  toil  a joy  to  me,  after  sixteen  years’  steady  and 
consecutive  work,  caused  them  to  vote  unanimously  on  two  oc- 
casions that  I take  a year’s  complete  rest.  The  growing  fee- 
bleness of  her  who  made  our  house  a home,  permitted  me  to 
avail  myself  of  their  considerate  kindness  to  this  extent  only, 
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that  I reduced  the  number  of  my  platform  engagements,  but 
surrounded  by  stenographers  and  secretaries  in  my  own  study 
from  nine  o’clock  until  evening,  I have  worked  with  unceasing 
delight  and  diligence  in  the  ever-growing  interest  of  our  cause. 

I had  no  wish  for  change  so  long  as  she  whose  presence 
was  the  completeness  of  my  life  went  back  and  forth  from  her 
room  to  my  own  through  the  day’s  work,  but  when  the  sunset 
came  and  the  chill  twilight  crept  over  our  home  that  told  me 
that  the  sweet  light  loved  so  long  had  faded,  I felt  the  weari- 
ness that  bade  me  seek  for  rest.  Five  weeks  in  England  have 
shown  me  how  much  change  of  scene  and  action  and  the  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  can  restore  the  weary  nerves.  During 
my  stay  there,  at  Lady  Henry  Somerset’s^  earnest  request,  I 
consulted  two  eminent  physicians;  but  while  they  both  assured 
me  that  I had  no  organic  disease  whatever,  they  earnestly  ad- 
vocated my  staying  in  Europe  for  a while  to  repair  lost  nerve 
power.  To  this  I could  not  consent  and  felt  that  the  6,000 
miles  must  be  traversed  sooner  than  that  one  white-ribboner 
should  feel  that  I had  broken  faith  by  my  absence  from  our 
annual  feast  and  fellowship.  And  indeed  my  whole  spirit 
gravitated  towards  the  spot  where  those  should  assemble  who 
are  to  me  sisters  and  comrades  beloved.  The  opinions  of  the 
physicians,  however,  so  impressed  Lady  Henry  Somerset  with 
the  necessity  of  my  being  spared  all  strain,  that  she  determined 
to  accompany  me,  knowing  that  by  this  means  she  could  save 
me  much  mental  and  physical  fatigue. 

Economy  of  bodily  strength  is  a teaching  as  much  needed 
as  any  other  of  the  great  lessons  in  God’s  laws  which  we  of 
the  VV.  C.  T.  U.  seek  to  expound;  and  although  I would  not 
heed  advice  that  I considered  to  militate  against  active  duty, 
the  words  have  given  me  pause,  and  I see  it  would  be  wTise  to 
pay  some  heed  to  them  in  these  coming  months,  more  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Exposition  summer  will 
bring:  with  it  an  unusual  strain. 

It  is  also  incumbent  upon  me  to  consider  my  duty  as  pres- 
ident of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
friend  raised  up  for  me,  and  sent  divinely,  as  I believe,  gave 
up  engagements  of  transcendent  importance  that  she  might 
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stand  by  me  in  my  hour  of  need,  it  is  also  true  that  I urged 
her  coming  as  the  greatest  possible  service  she  could  render  to 
the  largest  auxiliary  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  which 
she  is  vice-president-at-large. 

Anna  Gordon,  my  true  and  ever  loyal  companion,  is  also 
World’s  superintendent  of  work  among  the  children,  and  I am 
firmly  persuaded  that  between  us  we  can  put  in  some  strokes 
that  will  help  to  give  some  hint  at  least  of  the  love  and  grati- 
tude we  feel  to  our  great-hearted  English  leader  for  all  the 
loving  kindness  she  has  shown  us,  while  exigencies  with  regard 
to  the  world’s  work  in  England,  emphasize  the  importance  of 
such  aid  as  I may  be  able  to  render  in  my  official  capacity  as 
president;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  momentous  value  of 
strengthening  the  white-ribbon  movement  in  the  central  coun- 
try of  the  English-speaking  race,  with  its  mighty  outreach  of 
power  to  its  great  colonies. 

While  this  program  may  not  seem  to  you  like  rest,  the 
principle  enunciated  at  the  head  of  this  subdivision  bears  it  out, 
and  I believe  it  will  prove  sound  when  the  sequel  has  come, 
for  we  expect  to  be  on  hand  in  good  time  for  the  spring  con- 
ventions of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  of  which  I have  spoken 
elsewhere. 

IN  MEMORI AM. 

“ We  Follow  That  Way." 

In  the  old  pastures  by  the  river  I was  wont  to  watch  the 
beautiful  green  grub  filling  itself  with  food  from  the  hazel 
twig,  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  cradling  itself  for  the  mys- 
terious change  by  which  it  should  become  ethereal  instead  of 
cumbersome.  It  used  to  come  to  me  then  in  the  dim  thought 
of  childhood,  that  when  the  grub  shelled  out  the  fascinating 
little  airship  of  the  skies,  another  grub  crawling  along  the 
bough  of  my  pretty  hazel  bushes,  would  not  even  know  what 
had  occurred,  but  so  far  as  its  dull  intelligence  could  take  in 
anything,  would  be  sure  to  regard  its  disrupted  comrade  as 
having  met  with  some  great  calamity,  for  the  grub’s  eyes  are 
too  heavy  to  see  the  bright,  ethereal  butterfly ; perhaps,  indeed, 
the  change  was  looked  upon  as  a disaster  when  its  first  birth- 
pangs  and  its  last  came  on  the  dead  larva. 
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We  have  a right  to  think  that  so  it  may  be — nay  it  must 
be — as  between  the  soul  and  body.  It  is  far  more  conformable 
to  reason,  that  a viewless  and  beautiful  being  should  rise  from 
the  ruins  of  the  human  form  than  from  the  ruins  of  the  grub. 
Suppose  a man  should  build  a ship  and  freight  it  with  the 
rarest  works  of  art,  and  in  the  very  building  and  the  freighting 
should  plan  to  convey  the  ship  out  into  mid-ocean  and  there 
scuttle  it  with  all  its  contents  ! Here  is  the  human  body,  in 
itself  an  admirable  piece  of  mechanism,  the  most  delicate  and 
wonderful  of  which  we  know  ; it  is  like  a splendid  ship  but  its 
cargo  incomparably  outruns  the  value  of  itself,  for  it  is  made  up 
of  love,  hope,  veneration,  imagination  “ and  all  the  largess  of 
man’s  unconquerable  mind.”  Why  should  its  maker  scuttle 
such  a ship  with  such  a freightage  ? He  who  believes  that  this 
is  done  is  capable  of  a credulity  that  far  outruns  the  compass  of 
our  faith. 

Death  cannot  be  an  evil  for  it  is  universal.  It  must  be 
good  to  those  that  do  good,  because  it  crowns  man’s  evolution 
on  the  planet  earth. 

‘‘Lord,  we  can  trust  Thee  for  our  holy  dead.” 

This  year  has  been  one  of  great  bereavement.  To  us  as 
women,  wkh  the  transfer  of  the  two,  who,  beyond  any  others, 
were  our  heart-elected  laureates,  to  other  starry  heavens  than 
those  of  song,  there  came  the  tenderest  sense  of  loss.  Whit- 
tier has  died,  and  Tennyson,  whose  “Princess”  was  the 
woman’s  Magna  Charta;  but  “their  echoes  roll  from  soul  to 
soul,”  helping  to  purify  our  hearts  and  lives.  We  have  grieved 
over  the  strong  and  gentle  spirit  called  by  white-ribboners  in 
later  days,  “the  woman’s  laureate,”  who  left  this  for  a better 
world  in  last  September  ; the  “ choir  invisible,”  will  have  few 
harps  more  tuneful  than  that  of  him  whose  “ Snow-Bound  ” 
picture  of  his  sacred  home  endeared  him  to  home-makers  every- 
where. Women  love  poets  and  white-ribboners  bring  laurels 
for  the  beautiful  brows  of  our  brothers  beloved  and  departed. 
The  death  of  Julia  A.  Ames  has  called  out  the  full  diapason  of 
our  tenderness  and  already  her  bright  memory  and  heroic  work 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  book  entitled,  “ A Young  Woman 
Journalist.” 
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Two  of  our  best  known  leaders  have  been  smitten  in  home 
and  heart — Mrs.  Caroline  Brown,  mother  of  Mrs.  Buell,  and 
James  M.  Gordon,  father  of  Anna  Gordon,  having  left  us,  and 
in  the  terrible  midsummer  heat,  the  full-blown  rose  of  my 
heart’s  life-garden  drooped  its  sturdy  stem. 

“ Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.”  Of  my  blessed  mother,  all  these 
affirmations  are  true.  There  are  not  many  men,  and  as  yet  but  a 
few  women,  of  whom,  when  you  think  or  speak,  it  occurs  to 
you  that  they  are  great.  What  is  the  line  that  would  mark  out 
such  a sphere  ? To  my  mind  it  must  include  this  trinity — 
greatness  of  thought,  of  heart,  of  will.  There  have  been  men 
and  women  concerning  whose  greatness  of  intellect  none  dis- 
puted, but  they  were  poverty-stricken  in  the  region  of  the 
affections,  or  they  were  liliputians  in  the  realm  of  will. 
There  have  been  mighty  hearts,  beating  strong  and  full  as  a 
ship’ s engine,  but  they  were  mated  to  a “ straightened  fore- 
head.” There  have  been  Napoleonic  wills,  but,  unbalanced  by 
strong  power  of  thought  and  sentiment, they  were  like  a cyclone 
or  a wandering  star.  It  takes  force  centrifugal  and  force  cen- 
tripetal to  balance  and  hold  a character  to  the  ellipse  of  a true 
orbit. 

Our  ‘ ‘ St.  Courageous  ” was  great  in  the  sense  of  this  majes- 
tic symmetry.  The  classic  writer  who  said,  “ I am  human  and 
whatever  touches  humanity,  touches  me,”  could  not  have  been 
more  worthy  to  utter  the  words  than  was  this  Methodist  cosmop- 
olite who  spoke  them  to  me  within  a few  days  of  her  ascent  to 
heaven.  She  had  no  pettiness.  It  was  the  habit  of  her  mind 
to  study  subjects  from  the  point  of  harmony.  She  did  not  say, 
“ Wherein  does  this  Baptist  or  this  Presbyterian  differ  from 
the  creed  in  which  I have  been  reared  ? ” But  it  was  as 
natural  to  her  as  it  is  to  a rose  to  give  forth  fragrance,  to  say  to 
herself  and  to  others:  “ Wherein  does  this  Presbyterian  or 
Baptist  harmonize  with  the  views  that  are  dear  to  me?”  Then 
she  dwelt  upon  that  harmony,  and  through  it  brought  those 
about  her  into  oneness  of  sympathy  with  herself.  She  was 
occupied  with  great  themes.  I never  heard  a word  of  gossip 
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from  her  lips.  She  hail  no  time  for  it.  Her  life  illustrated 
the  poet’s  line : 

There  is  no  finer  flower  on  this  green  earth  than  ccnarage. 

She  who  left  us  lately  had  courage  of  intellect  anti  heart,  and! 
physical  courage  as  well,  beyond  any  other  woman  that  I 
have  known. 

“We  are  saved  by  hope.”  This  was  the  motto  of  my 
mother’s  life.  “ This  is  our  part  and  all  the  part  we  have,”  she 
used  to  say.  “ The  existence  and  love  of  God  are  the  pulse  of 
our  being  whether  we  live  or  die.” 

Some  characters  have  a great  and  varied  landscape  and  a 
light  like  that  of  Raphael’s  pictures  ; others  show  forth  some 
strong,  single  feature  in  a light  like  that  of  Rembrandt;  some 
have  headlands  and  capes,  bays  and  skies,  meadows  and 
prairies  and  seas  ; the  more  scenery  there  is  in  a character,  the 
greater  it  is, — the  more  it  ranges  from  the  amusing  to  the 
sublime.  My  mother’s  nature  had  in  it  perspective,  atmos- 
phere., landscape  of  earth  and  sky. 

She  was  not  given  to  introspection,  which  is  so  often  the 
worm  in  the  bud  of  genius.  “ They  are  not  great  who  coun- 
sel with  their  fears.”  Applied  Christianity  was  the  track  along 
which  the  energy  of  her  nature  was  driven  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  She  would  have  been  just  as  great  whether  the  world 
had  ever  learned  of  it  or  not.  “Mute  Miltons  ” are  not  all 
“ inglorious,”  and,  however  small  the  circle  might  have  been  in 
which  she  spent  her  days,  she  whom  we  loved  and  for  a while 
have  lost,  would  inevitably  have  been  recognized  as  one  ade- 
quate to  the  ruling  of  a State  or  a Nation  with  mild  and  mas- 
terly sway.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  white-ribbon  war  gave 
her  a pedestal  to  stand  upon;  she  had  been,  in  her  beautiful 
home,  a mother  so  beloved  that  she  drew  all  her  household 
toward  her  as  the  sun  does  the  planets  round  about  him,  but  she 
became  a mother  to  our  whole  army.  She  came  to  the  king- 
dom for  a sorrowful  time  when  homes  were  shadowed  over  all 
the  land  and  her  motherly  nature  found  a circle  as  wide  as 
the  shadow  cast  upon  the  Republic  by  the  Nation’s  dark 
eclipse.  Perhaps,  until  then,  she  had  not  been  a radical  so  pro- 
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nounced  as  she  became  in  these  later  battle  years,  but  what  she 
saw  and  learned  and  suffered  out  in  the  cross-currents  of  society 
and  the  great  world,  made  her  as  strong  a believer  in  the 
emancipation  of  woman  as  any  person  whom  I have  ever  met. 
She  had  no  harsh  word  for  anybody ; no  criticism  on  the  past. 
She  recognized  the  present  situation  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  age  of  force,  but  her  great  soul  was  suffused  to  its  last 
fiber  with  the  enthusiasm  of  woman.  She  belived  in  her  sex; 
she  had  pride  in  it ; she  regarded  its  capacities  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement  as  illimitable  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  a devoted 
friend  to  men.  How  could  she  be  otherwise  with  a husband  true 
and  loyal  and  with  a loving  and  genial  son?  All  her  ideas  upon 
the  woman  question  were  but  a commentary  upon  her  devotion 
to  that  larger  human  question  which  is  the  great  circle  of  which 
the  woman  question  is  but  an  arc.  Oftentimes  I have  said  to 
myself,  “ If  this  temperance  movement  had  come  to  women  in 
her  day  what  a great  magnetic  leader  she  would  have  been. 
How  wholly  she  would  have  given  herself  to  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  seeing  in  it  the  outcome  of  all 
her  hopes  and  prophecies  for  the  protection  of  the  home  and  the 
regnancy  of  “ two  heads  in  counsel,  two  beside  the  hearth.” 

But  she  has  gone  from  us,  whose  pathway  from  cradle  to 
skies  was  one  long-  train  of  light.  She  who 

o o 

“Allured  to  brighter  worlds  arid  led  the  way.” 

Let  us  go  forward  with  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  inspired 
by  the  thought  that  not  only  does  God  work  in  us  “ to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,”  but  that 

Eyes  do  regard  us  iu  Eternity's  stillness, 

And  there  is  fullness,  ye  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 

Hope,  and  despair  not. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

My  Comrades : It  is  life  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  wom- 
en who  dared  ; it  is  health  to  know  you  never  harken  backward 
along  the  path  of  progress  ; it  is  heavenly  inspiration  to  hear 
you  sing,  as  did  our  Crusade  mothers,  “ Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears.”  Here  beneath  these  flashing  skies,  in  the  magic  city  of 
man’s  indomitable  power  and  purpose,  on  the  white  altar  of 
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these  hills  of  God,  let  us  vow  undying  fealty  to  the  cause  of  a 
clear  brain  and  a protected  home  ; to  woman’s  enfranchisement 
and  manhood’s  exaltation.  Wherever  these  sacred  watchwords 
lead,  there  let  us  go.  We  are  explorers  sailing  on  the  seas  un- 
known ; the  new  world  is  what  we  seek  ; the  kingdom  of 
heaven  among  men.  The  white-ribbon  ship  has  all  sails  set  ; 
its  prow  points  toward  the  untracked  sea.  We  seek  a land  fit 
for  the  planting  of  our  Saviour’s  cross.  Columbus  harassed  by 
his  men  was  the  prototype  of  all  adventurous  souls,  hindered 
by  the  scruples  of  the  timid  and  prejudices  of  the  conservative. 
Well  has  the  poet  of  the  Sierras  put  the  contrast,  and  in  part- 
ing let  me  give  my  final  message  in  his  words  : 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind,  the  gates  of  Hercules  ; 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

The  good  mate  said  : “ Now  must  we  pray, 
or  lo  ! the  very  stars  are  gone  ; 

Brave  Admiral,  speak  ; what  shall  I say  ? ” 

“Why,  say,  ‘Sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on.’  ” 

“ My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day  ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak.” 

The  stout  mate  thought  of  home  ; a spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 

“ What  shall  I speak,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

‘ Sail  on,  sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on.  ’ ” 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  scared  mate  said  : 

“ Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I and  all  my  men  fall  dead, 

These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral  ; speak  and  say,” — 

He  said  : “ Sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on.” 

They  sailed,  and  sailed.  Then  spake  the  mate  ; 

“ This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night. 

He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  face,  as  if  to  bite  ; 
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Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word. 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ? ” 

The  words  leaped  as  a leaping  sword  : 

“Sail  on,  sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on.” 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights  ! And  then  a speck — 

A light,  a light,  a light,  a light ! 

It  grew  : A starlit  flag  unfurled  ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time’s  burst  of  dawn, 

He  gained  a world  ! he  gave  that  world 
Its  greatest  watchword,  “ On  ! and  on  ! ” 


TABULATED  SUGGESTIONS. 

WHAT  NEXT? 

“What  next  ” was  the  subject  of  an  excellent  symposium  in 
a recent  number  of  the  Union  Signal.  Twenty-four  of  our 
State  presidents  answered  the  question  that  I sent  out  to  all. 
Some  of  the  most  salient  points  in  their  responses  were  as 
follows: 

“Secure  the  attention  of  the  average  woman;  lay  down  a 
course  of  study  demonstrating  the  points  most  needful  for 
effective  legislative  work.” 

“ Let  leaflets  be  compiled  for  use  in  local  unions  contain- 
ing the  best  laws  relating  to  women  and  children,  to  temper- 
ance and  education.” 

“ Let  each  State  union  provide  a leaflet  embodying  exist- 
ing statutes  of  its  own  commonwealth.” 

“Tell  the  story  of  tho  white-ribboners — nothing  rouses 
the  people  like  that.” 

“We  need  some  plan  which  shall  keep  unions  at  work 
after  they  are  organized ; some  plan  which  shall  be  self-operat- 
ive and  in  itself  life-sustaining  to  the  union.  We  need  a bet- 
ter financial  scheme,  for  lack  of  funds  causes  lack  of  energy.’ 

“ Urge  every  son  to  vote  at  least  once  in  his  life  as  mother 
wishes.” 

“ Start  a new  crusade  for  the  Christian  vote  of  the 
nation.” 
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ORGANIZATION. 

We  are  in  special  need  of  new  recruits  to  go  out  and 
organize  our  work.  We  ought  to  have  corresponding 
secretaries  in  each  local  union  who  are  floated  financially 
as  a return  for  their  work.  I sincerely  hope  that  this 
convention  will  make  such  a declaration,  urging  our  local 
unions  to  have  paid  secretaries  ; this  would  open  to  thou- 
sands of  well-intentioned  and  well-taught  young  women 
beautiful  and  noble  avocations.  The  way  to  get  the  women 
most  helpful  for  this  would  be  to  do  as  the  foreign  missionary 
women  are  now  doing  : namely,  visit  schools,  seminaries, 
and  colleges,  speaking  before  girls  and  young  women, 
showing  them  what  a broad  field  there  is  in  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  for  the  noble  and  the  earnest-hearted  who  feel  in  them- 
selves the  power  to  organize,  to  speak,  and  to  work  up  the 
separate  departments  of  which  there  are  now  about  fifty  in 
our  great  society.  This  is  done  so  far  as  practicable  by  our 
untiring  General  Secretary  of  Young  Women’s  work,  Mrs. 
Frances  J.  Barnes,  but  she  ought  to  have  at  least  a score  of 
helpers  in  this  department,  which  is  as  attractive  and  help- 
ful as  any  woman  could  desire. 

We  especially  need  to  strengthen  our  work  among  the 
colored  people.  We  need  speakers  and  organizers,  and  I hope 
the  convention  will  instruct  the  executive  committee  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  field  of  vital  importance,  not 
only  in  the  South  but  everywhere. 

We  should,  I think,  designate  a certain  number  of  Na- 
tional organizers  and  set  aside  an  organizing  fund,  leaving 
presidents  of  States  to  select  from  the  list  such  as  they  think 
have  proved  themselves  most  efficient  in  securing  new  unions 
and  strengthening  old  ones,  and  who  have  rendered  explicit 
account  of  their  work  according  to  our  rules  by  filling  out 
the  blanks  sent  them  by  our  Corresponding  Secretary. 

This  convention  might  well  provide  for  a World’s  Com- 
mittee on  Reforms  which  should  have  as  its  members  the 
presidents  of  the  different  philanthropic  and  reform  societies 
of  women  throughout  the  world,  carrying  on  its  business  by 
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correspondence,  so  that  the  different  departments  of  the  one 
great  host  might  thus  keep  in  touch  and  help  each  other  on. 

lecture  bureau. 

The  Woman’s  Lecture  Bureau  must  be  broadened  to 
include,  not  only  our  own  country  but  the  world,  and  varied 
in  its  clientelle  to  the  largest  extent  possible  and  consistent 
with  our  rules  and  purposes. 

CREDENTIALS. 

In  view  of  exigencies  that  have  arisen  it  is  recommended 
that  only  speakers  who  have  received  credentials  from  presi- 
dents of  National  societies  at  home  shall  be  received  by  other 
nations.  This  is  essential  to  a wise  reciprocity  of  work  and 
workers. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

It  is  a thousand  pities  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  does  not  more 
largely  make  itself  a felt  force  in  the  establishment  of  the  free 
kindergarten.  What  we  hope  is  that  it  shall  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  public  school  system  of  America  as  it  is  of 
England.  We  should  try  to  bring  this  about  whenever  prac- 
ticable, and  if  we  fail,  should  found  white-ribbon  kinder- 
gartens. 

JUVENILE. 

The  recommendation  for  a change  in  our  Constitution 
which  shall  declare  the  basis  of  representation  for  the  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion  at  our  National  conventions,  meets  my 
warmest  approval.  When  our  senior  grade  L.  T.  L's  have 
shown  their  ability  to  conduct  State  conventions  of  their  own 
in  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  with  a grace  and  dignit3~  that 
we,  their  elders,  might  well  emulate,  it  is  time  we  invited 
them  to  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  great  family  circle  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  journalistic  missing  link  between  children  and 
grown-ups  seems  to  have  been  found  at  last  through  the 
ingenuity  of  our  juvenile  leaders.  That  bright  little  maga- 
zine, The  Advance  Guard , bridges  the  difficulty  ; by  all 
means  if  you  have  not  seen  it  send  for  a copy  to  Miss  Alice 
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M.  Guernsey,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple,  Chicago,  and  introduce 
it  among  your  boys  and  girls  of  larger  growth. 

We  have  been  strongly  urged  this  year  to  publish  once 
annually,  a special  number  of  the  Union  Signal  for  the  Y So- 
ciety, and  a special  number  for  the  Loyal  Temperance  Le- 
gions. After  due  consideration  this  seems  to  me  desirable  ; it 
will  not  create  an  inconvenient  precedent  because  these  two 
great  societies  are  branches  of  the  National,  and  should  have 
special  hearing  through  our  great  organ.  We  should  be  glad 
to  issue  one  number  annually  for  each  of  the  departments  of 
work,  but  with  the  two  already  suggested  it  would  take  up 
every  week  in  the  year,  which  of  course  would  never  do,  and 
we  cannot  make  distinctions  among  the  departments. 

y.  w.  c.  T.  u. 

The  Y societies  can  engage  in  no  more  helpful  enterprise 
than  the  forming  of  working  girls’  clubs.  Miss  Grace  Dodge, 
of  New  York,  has  perfected  this  form  of  organization,  so  that 
we  have  only  to  employ  her  plans  and  methods.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  evenings  of  the  last  year  was  spent  by  me  in 
attending  and  addressing  the  united  Clubs  of  Working  Girls 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  their 
subjects  of  debate  on  the  year’s  program  ; I will  enumerate 
them  for  their  suggestiveness  : 

Has  a woman  the  right  to  earn  money  when  she  is  supported  by  her 
father  or  husband?  Shall  we  call  ourselves  ladies  or  women  ? What  do 
we  mean  by  marrying  well  ? Sensible  and  healthful  dress.  How  to  talk 
correctly  and  well.  Domestic  service.  Is  the  influence  of  the  theater 
good  or  bad  ? What  is  the  cause  of  low  wages  ? Historical  places  in 
our  own  city.  An  evening  of  proverbs. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  School  Savings  Bank  has  been  wisely,  as  I think, 
developed  into  a separate  department  of  work.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  could  but  be  helped  by  their  teachers  to 
see  the  advantage  of  saving  their  pence  for  future  use,  rather 
than  spending  them  for  confectionery  often  tainted  with  alco- 
holics, it  would  be  an  immense  total  of  gain  for  the  nation 
from  the  standpoint  of  finance;  and  many  a boy  who  squanders 
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his  money  for  cigarettes  could  be  reached  with  the  inspiration 
of  becoming  a proprietor  when  no  other  argument  would  in 
the  least  avail. 

LITERATURE. 

White-ribbon  literature  is  making  rapid  gains.  Our 
new  Superintendent,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rastall,  reports  the  most 
encouraging  patronage,  much  larger  than  we  have  usually 
enjoyed,  although  it  has  always  been  in  its  totality  immense. 

We  have  now  a World’s  Committee  on  white-ribbon 
literature,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Chairman,  and  Miss  Guern- 
sey, Mrs.  Rastall,  Miss  Pugh  and  your  president  as  her  asso- 
ciates. Some  admirable  leaflets  have  been  issued  in  England, 
of  which  specimens  have  no  doubt  reached  you,  and  vastly 
more  will  be  done  in  the  }Tear  that  is  before  us. 

TOBACCO  QUESTION. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Ingalls,  4119  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  our  specialist  in  the  study  of  the  tobacco  problem. 
Those  who  have  sons  and  brothers  who  are  falling  into  the 
deteriorating  habit  of  the  use  of  nicotine,  will  do  well  to 
write  her  for  advice  as  to  the  best  reading  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  tempted  and  misguided  friends.  There  is  now 
a great  variety  of  excellent  literature  on  this  subject,  but  I 
wish  specially  to  mention  a book  entitled  “The  Tobacco 
Problem,”  written  by  Meta  Lander,  and  published  by  De 
Wolfe,  Fiske  & Co.,  365  Washington  street,  Boston.  It 
would  be  good  work  for  our  local  unions  to  secure  the 
admission  of  this  book  into  libraries  of  all  kinds. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

Miss  West  has  an  admirable  idea,  which  I will  quote 
from  a recent  letter: 

Now  for  a plan  I have  for  a Session  of  the  World’s  School  of 
Methods.  It  is  that  we  should  hold  a Methods  School  in  Chicago  and 
have  it  include  the  time  of  the  World’s  Temperance  Conventions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  each  would  be  a valuable  object-lesson  for  the  other. 
We  should,  I think,  have  half-day  sessions  in  which  the  departments 
were  brought  out  each  by  a leading  specialist  in  attendance  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Let  us  arrange  to  carry  out  this  valuable  suggestion  if 
possible. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  wish  that  we  might  establish  in 
Chicago  a school  to  train  corresponding  secretaries,  or  might 
persuade  some  existing  institution  to  add  such  a course  of 
study  to  its  curriculum  as  would  enable  us  to  notify  local 
unions,  that  we  had  trained  secretaries,  whose  services  they 
would  be  glad  to  secure.  If  we  had  one  hundred  such  young 
women  ready  now,  there  would  be  places  for  them.  May  we 
not  have  a special  committee  appointed  to  bring  before  the 
convention  a definite  plan  on  this  subject? 

NATIONAL,  EVANGELISTS. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  our  national  evangelists 
were  not  properly  recognized  in  the  general  machinery  of  our 
work,  and  I hereby  give  notice  of  a suggested  change  in  the 
constitution  by  which  National  Evangelists  properly  accredited 
and  admitted  shall  be  members  of  the  National  Convention. 
We  need  the  leaven  of  their  presence  and  their  consecrated 
power.  One  of  my  earnest  desires  is  that  we  might  have  a 
school  for  evangelists  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  presided  over  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Greenwood. 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATES. 

Michigan  has  set  a good  example  in  not  only  appointing  a 
State  superintendent  of  the  relations  of  temperance  and  labor, 
but  also  in  the  appointment  of  fraternal  delegates  to  the  vari- 
ous State  conventions  of  the  various  labor  organizations.  I 
hope  that  this  may  become  universal,  and  that  we  may  also 
send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  International  Missionary  Union, 
held  annually  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  to  the  Woman’s 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  inviting  them  to  at- 
tend our  meeting.  I think  we  should  do  wisely  to  exercise 
the  same  sisterly  spirit  toward  all  State  organizations,  educa- 
tional, ministerial,  literary,  etc.,  and  by  these  means  should 
accomplish  an  immense  deal  incidentally  to  bring  about 
harmonious  relations  among  groups  formerly  unacquainted 
with  each  other.  Nothing,  I am  confident,  would  tend  more 
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truly  to  make  us  helpful  in  unifying  the  great  forces  of  the 
world  for  God  and  home  and  every  land. 

NEW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  only  New  Department  of  which  I give  notice  this 
year  is  for  the  building  up  of  the  local  auxiliaries.  If  we 
could  put  a capable  woman  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
work  for  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  this  could  be  carried  out 
into  all  our  borders,  we  should  find  that  this  convention  had 
not  assembled  in  vain. 

THE  LOCAL  UNION. 

The  local  union  is  the  unit  of  power,  by  its  success  or 
failure  everything  in  a movement  which  is  now  stretching  out 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe  is  determined.  I am  confident 
that  one  of  the  very  best  methods  that  could  be  employed 
would  be,  at  all  our  Schools  of  Methods,  Chautauquas  and 
County  Conventions,  to  have  what  we  might  call  a model 
meeting  of  the  local  union.  We  might  introduce  somewhat 
of  the  dramatic,  letting  the  different  officers  act  their  parts, 
and  going  through  all  the  detail  of  a monthly  meeting  of  a 
local  society.  I wish  our  clear-headed  Mary  Allen  West 
would  write  a leaflet  on  the  local  union,  and  that  our 
thorough-going  Mrs.  Rastall  would  work  up  for  it  a circula- 
tion of  250,000  copies  : it  would  mean  more  in  the  aggregate 
to  our  world-redeeming  endeavor  than  a million  of  dollars  in 
hand  to-day.  Efforts  based  on  rendered  reasons  and  work 
done  according  to  a plan,  with  the  spirit  of  God  in  every 
heart  uplifted  to  receive  it,  these  make  success  in  the  truest 
sense  certain, — certainty  is  what  we  want. 

The  president  of  a local  union  might  do  a great  amount 
of  good  by  taking  the  newspaper  with  her  to  the  local  meet- 
ing, marking  topics  for  query  and  discussion  through  the 
question-box  or  otherwise.  The  power  of  the  human  mind 
to  resist  knowledge  is  well-nigh  immeasurable,  and  we  as 
women  are  not  at  home  in  our  newspapers  as  men  are,  by  any 
means.  We  need  to  read  them  with  more  intelligence  and 
care,  and  local  presidents  might  do  very  much  in  five  or  ten 
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minutes  to  cultivate  a knowledge  of  great'  topics  aside  from 
those  that  specifically  employ  our  thoughts,  for  he  who  knows 
no  more  than  his  work  requires  is  after  all  a fragmentary 
worker. 

PARLIAMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  have  a ten  cent  text-book 
of  our  own  on  parliamentary  practice.  The  best  one  I know 
of  up  to  date  is  that  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Neely,  entitled  “ Chautau- 
qua Text-Book  of  Parliamentary  Practice.”  It  may  be  or- 
dered through  our  publishing  house,  and  until  our  own  is 
prepared  let  me  urge  local  officers  to  supply  themselves  with 
this  little  book. 

DIRECTORY  OF  LOCAL  UNIONS. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  our  work  in  more  ways  than  appear 
on  the  surface,  if  each  State  should  issue  a directory  of  its 
local  unions.  The  Lecture  Bureau  could  do  much  more  effect- 
ive work,  also  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation. But  we  have  learned  not  to  make  these  directories 
generally  public  because  they  are  used  for  many  purposes  not 
germane  to  our  association.  They  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
general  officers,  national  superintendents,  and  the  leaders  of 
our  national  enterprises. 

NATIONAL  MINUTES. 

The  Minutes  of  our  society  seems  to  be  in  less  and  less 
demand,  but  they  cost  an  immense  sum  every  year.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  money  could  not  be  better  invested 
if  the  Convention  should  vote  to  set  aside  a sum  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  for  Minutes  to  be  used  in  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  local  unions,  letting  the  Convention  number 
of  the  Union  Signal  take  the  place  of  the  bulky  pamphlet,  the 
postage  of  which  is  twelve  cents  in  our  own  country,  and 
twenty  cents  to  foreign  countries. 

STATE  OFFICERS. 

The  State  Recording  Secretary  and  the  State  Treasurer, 
occupy  two  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  positions  in  our  So- 
ciety ; their  work  is  endless,  their  recognition  small,  their 
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pay  a minus  quantity.  Permit  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  have  at  least  this  much  of  a perquisite,  namely:  — that 
their  tickets  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  should  be  presented 
to  them  by  the  State  society  they  serve. 

CONVENTION  DUTIES, 

It  is  important  that  the  floor  should  more  steadily  realize 
its  privileges  and  duty  before  the  platform.  I hold  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  delegates  to  help  the  presiding  officer  more  than 
they  do  by  calling  time  if  it  is  not  promptly  called  from  the 
platform,  and  noting  errors  in  the  rulings  of  the  President, 
and  in  every  way  gently  and  kindly  holding  her  to  her  best. 
Promptness  in  making  and  seconding  motions,  in  calling  for 
the  order  of  the  day,  in  insisting  that  there  shall  be  quietness 
in  the  delegations  — would  be  of  incalculable  use  to  the  con- 
vention in  the  utilization  of  its  time,  and  would  make  the  pre- 
siding officer  vastly  more  master  of  the  situation  than  she 
can  be  unless  steadily  seconded  by  her  associates. 

NEW  BY-LAW. 

I wish  this  Convention  might  pass  a by-law  requiring 
that  one-third  of  the  number  of  Directors  of  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Publishing  Association,  one-third  the  number  of 
Trustees  of  the  Woman’s  Temple,  and  the  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Hospital,  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

world’s  handbook. 

Within  a few  months  I hope  to  prepare  a Handbook  of 
the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  embodying  the  best  that  we  have 
learned  or  can  devise  about  how  to  carry  on  our  work. 

SOMERSET  W.  C.  T.  U. 

One  of  the  most  stereotyped  mistakes  of  local  workers  is 
that,  while  eloquent  and  convincing  appeals  are  made  from 
the  platform,  they  often  allow  the  looked-for  harvest  of  new 
names  for  the  society  to  slip  through  their  fingers  by  bad 
management.  We  do  the  same  here  at  the  National  Con- 
vention ; we  are  not  at  the  top  of  our  privilege  : we  do  not 
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begin  to  take  the  census  of  our  audiences  with  the  thorough- 
ness that  characterizes  the  picket-guard  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  No  opportunity  escapes  them,  no  individual  goes  by 
any  possibility  unchallenged.  It  is  this  unwearied  and 
minute  persistence  that  has  carried  that  great  organization 
farther  toward  the  edge  of  humanity’s  great  group  than  even 
we  have  gone.  I wish  the  Convention  might  order  a card 
envelope  containing  an  invitation  to  join  the  Somerset  W.  C. 
T.  U.  which  in  the  World’s  Society  is  to  be  the  one  great 
inclusive  union  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  local  auxiliary,  but  who  would  like  to  be  in 
somewise  connected  with  us.  The  fees  paid  in  by  these 
members  are  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  States,  and 
I would  have  an  envelope  to  read  something  like  this  : 

“ I of hereby  subscribe  to  the  White- 

ribbon  Pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 

as  a beverage,  and  inclose as  my  membership  fee. 

My  postoffice  address  is ,and  I should  be  glad 

to  receive  and  circulate  any  literature  that  may  be  forwarded 
tome.”  These  envelopes  ought  to  fall  “thick  as  the  leaves 
of  Vallambrosa,”  in  every  meeting  held  by  us  anywhere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  harvests  would  be  mighty  in 
good-will,  good  works,  increased  intelligence,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  sinews  of  war. 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE. 

Let  us  pass  a resolution  at  this  Convention  explicitly  de- 
claring that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  indorses  no  business  or  specula- 
tion of  any  sort  outside  of  its  own  enterprises  duly  accredited 
by  the  Convention  itself. 

RED-LETTER  DAYS. 

We  have  kept  pretty  well  to  our  Red-Letter  days  this  year, 
better,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  though  I do  not  think  they 
have  spread  to  the  local  unions  of  other  countries,  as  was  ex- 
pected when  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  set  them 
apart. 
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THE  UNION  SIGNAL. 

As  editors  we  want  a better  quality  of  paper  but  it  cannot 
be  afforded  at  the  subscription  price  of  a dollar  per  year. 
Why  not  make  it  $1.25  or  $1.50  for  single  subscribers  ? We 
want  to  issue  fewer  special  numbers  and  carefully  to  guard,  so 
far  as  our  influence  goes,  against  advertisements  that  negative 
the  influence  of  this  greatest  among  the  woman’s  papers  of 
the  world. 

SELF-DENIAL-WEEK,  EXTENDING  FROM  APRIL  I^TH  TO.  24TH. 

I am  confident  that  we  could  make  of  Self-denial  Week 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  But  we  do 
not  work  it  up,  and  it  is  a divine  law  that  where  we  have  not 
sowed  we  shall  not  reap.  The  Salvation  Army  issues  a 
special  number  of  its  magazine  entitled  All  the  World,  and 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity  sets  forth  the  meaning,  purposes  and 
advantages  of  Self-Denial  Week.  It  strikes  its  keynote  at  <£5, 
which  is  higher  than  I should  feel  that  we  could  do  as  yet.  I 
think  one  dollar  is  about  what  we  ought  to  average.  In  a 
special  issue  of  All  the  World , a most  interesting  story  is 
told  of  the  work  of  a Salvation  Army  officer,  then  a statement 
is  made  or  a question  is  asked,  “ Will  you  pay  the  expenses  of 
an  officer  who  will  toil  like  the  one  of  whom  you  have  just 
read  for  a whole  year?  Will  you  deny  yourself  something  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  denying  himself  almost  all  things 
for  the  help  of  the  world?”  We  might  very  appropriately 
paraphrase  this  by  saying,  “ Will  you  give  one  dollar  to  put 
the  Union  Signal  for  a single  year  in  a new  home,  or  to 
send  out  so  many  pages  of  temperance  literature,  or  to  pay  for 
so  many  bricks  in  the  Woman’s  Temple,  or  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Hospital?  About  ten  dollars  will  cover  the 
cost  of  forming  a new  W.  C.  T.  U.  Will  you  be  one  of 
ten  to  form  this  group  of  loving  mother-hearts  and  hands, 
giving  each  one  dollar?”  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  Self- 
Denial  F und  has  not  yet  reached  its  true  status  in  the  thoughts 
of  our  great  host.  Let  me  urge  our  treasurers  from  the  largest 
National  to  the  smallest  local  auxiliary  to  stir  their  respective 
constituencies  as  they  have  never  yet  been  stirred  on  the  suh- 
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ject  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  quadruple  the  Self-Denial 
Fund  in  1S93. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  said  in  reply  to  my  suggestions  of  the  incidental 
work  I thought  our  local  unions  could  accomplish  in  helping 
to  introduce  University  extension:  “The  women  of  this 
country  can  win  success  in  all  local  experiments  for  higher 
popular  education.  They  can  best  do  the  work  of  local 
organization  and  can  best  enlist  public  sympathy  and  social 
support.”  I am  confident  that  in  the  development  of  this 
grand  idea  we  are  in  a position  to  be  most  helpful.  Whoever 
brings  the  young  people  of  a town  or  village  within  the  sound 
of  a voice  that  can  tell  them  of  the  “ great,  fascinating,  far-off 
world,”  in  its  history,  science,  inventions,  poetry,  art, — has 
helped  to  keep  them  from  the  baser  pleasures  whose  temp- 
tations are  spread  like  a net  for  them  on  every  side.  Hospita- 
ble hearted,  minded  and  handed  as  the  white-ribboners 
pre-eminently  are,  this  suggestion  is  simply  thrown  out  for 
their  consideration. 

LANTERN  MISSION. 

I have  believed  fora  long  time  that  if  we  would  keep  on 
hand  magic  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  every  phase  of  our 
work  that  can  be  pictorially  shown,  interspersed  with  slides 
representing  famous  persons  and  places,  offering  an  assortment 
of  these  to  the  local  unions  that  would  get  a certain  number 
of  subscribers  to  our  paper,  we  should  be  doing  a double  work 
that  would  result  in  great  good.  Our  local  unions  would  be 
glad  to  give  dime  entertainments  with  this  outfit,  the  teaching 
of  the  entertainment  itself  would  be  most  helpful,  the  money 
received  would  aid  them  in  their  work,  and  the  Union  Signal 
going  into  new  homes  would  be  steadily  preaching  the  white- 
ribbon  missionary  gospel. 

NEEDLE-WORK  GUILD. 

This  year  has  come  to  me  the  knowledge  of  the  Needle- 
work Guild  of  America,  the  General  Secretary  of  which  is 
Miss  F.  B.  Hodge,  2040  North  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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This  Guild  is  modeled  after  a society  in  London  founded  by 
Lady  Wo^verton  and  has  many  branches  in  America.  Its 
object  is  to  furnish  new,  plain,  suitable  garments  to  meet  the 
great  need  of  our  hospitals,  homes,  and  other  institutions,  and 
to  form  a channel  in  which  all  may  work  together  in  unity. 
It  is  obligatory  for  all  members  to  provide  two  or  more  new 
articles  of  useful  clothing,  yearly.  This  is  an  outlet  for  the  work 
of  those  who  might  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  work  in  other 
ways;  those  who  knit  may  be  specially  helpful  in  this  line, 
for  which  reason,  thinking  of  our  elderly  members,  I have 
given  an  outline  of  the  plan,  which  seems  worthy  of  attention 
and  co-operation. 


PUNDITA  RAMABAI. 

I cannot  too  strongly  urge  my  sisters  to  help  forward  the 
philanthropic  work  of  Pundita  Ramabai  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  I am  in  frequent  correspondence  with  those  who  are 
devoted  to  her  school,  which  is  constantly  growing  and  improv- 
ing, and  concerning  which  any  can  learn  who  will  write  to 
Pundita,  as  we  love  to  call  her,  at  Poona,  India.  Are  there 
not  many  who  will  form  a Ramabai  circle  of  ten  or  more,  secur- 
ing from  each  a dollar  a year  to  help  lift  the  high-class  Hindu 
widows  to  the  level  of  human  kindness  and  opportunity? 
Miss  Judith  W.  Andrews  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  is  a dear  friend  of  mine,  and  from  her  I have 
learned  the  situation,  which  is  one  of  constantly  growing  en- 
couragement. Nearly  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  have  been 
received  from  the  Ramabai  circles:  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars from  individuals.  A building  has  been  bought  and 
furnished  and  what  is  now  necessarv  is  to  keep  the  interest  up 
to  such  a point  that  the  needs  of  the  school  will  be  supplied 
and  its  capacities  for  usefulness  steadily  enlarged.  Remember 
our  beloved  Ramabai  in  your  prayers.  It  is  stated  in  our 
religious  weeklies  that  a great  reinforcement  of  divine  power 
came  to  this  noblest  and  greatest  of  Hindu  women  through 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  George  Pentecost,  the  well-known 
American  evangelist  who  has  been  working  in  India  for  a year 
or  two  past. 
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We  are  so  busy  that  we  might  easily  overlook  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  ‘‘  1893”  numbers  twenty  years  since  the  Cru- 
sade. I remember  esteemed  ladies  in  our  movement  who 
early  predicted  that  this  whole  work  “ would  be  completed  in 
twelve  years.”  We  all  know  better  now,  for  the  argument  of 
events,  the  logic  of  defeat  have  schooled  us.  I wish  that  this 
Convention  might  plan  a great  camp-fire  for  the  White  Rib- 
bon army  round  the  world,  to  be  held  as  near  the  Crusade 
date  in  1893  as  possible.  We  all  know  that  December  23rd, 
that  day  of  days  in  our  chronology  on  which  the  first  Crusade 
band  bridged  forever  the  distance  between  the  home  and  dram- 
shop with  their  blessed  feet,  is  not  the  best  time  for  our  com- 
memoration, for  it  was  the  world’s  new  Christmas  gift,  that 
white  gospel  of  purity  and  peace,  only  a fresh  and  holy  strain 
out  of  the  endless  anthem  sung  by  our  Redeemer’s  conquering 
host.  But  the  event  must  be  signalized  on  a date  that  will 
best  avail  for  all  great  purposes.  What  a thought  is  that, 
how  full  of  romance,  pathos,  good-will  to  men,  the  twentieth 
celebration  of  the  Crusaders’  earliest  march  ! In  these  years 
the  banyan  tree  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  always  throwing  out  new 
and  helpful  branches,  has  grown  and  spread  until  its  motherly 
shelter  is  now  in  every  land.  But  if  we  move  according  to  our 
light,  what  shall  we  be  when  twenty  more  electric  years  have 
passed  with  the  momentum  of  the  twenty  on  which  we  look 
back  “ sorrowful  yet  rejoicing! 

Again  and  yet  again  comes  from  our  general  officers  the 
advice  to  set  apart  a fund  for  the  South,  for  the  new  North- 
west, and  especially  for  the  women’s  free  State,  Wyoming . 
Close  up  the  columns,  concentrate  the  forces  at  these  strategic 
points,  and  march  on  as  good  soldiers  who  have  endured  hard- 
ships without  the  camp,  while,  heaven  be  thanked,  there  has 
been  love  within.  Now,  though  this  last  can  truthfully  be 
said,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  spectacle  of  some  temper- 
ance people  on  this  planet  who  employ  their  time  in  hindering 
each  other  rather  than  in  helping  on  the  cause.  To  some  ex- 
tent in  every  country,  this  is  true  and  grows  out  of  the  human- 
ity of  the  saints  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  sinners.  Perhaps 
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the  less  said  about  it  the  better,  as  more  or  less  we  have  this 
miserable  friction  in  the  machinery  of  church  and  philanthropic 
guild,  and  we  shall  have  it  always  in  this  world  full  of  children 
on  the  way  to  being  cherubs.  We  must  meet  it  as  best  we 
may  ; emphasize  it  as  little  as  we  can;  strengthen  the  “things 
that  remain,”  and  above  all  throw  out  the  life-line  of  the 
white-ribbon  into  every  Nation,  State,  town  and  village  on  the 
globe.  This  we  have  well  begun  to  do,  and  the  moving 
stream,  though  somewhat  muddy,  shall  clear  itself  again  by  its 
own  onward  force,  whose  impulse  is  in  heaven.  Women 
of  the  Crusade,  our  revered  and  ever  more  beloved  forerunners, 
stand  yonder  on  the  white  hills  of  faith.  While  their  memory 
lasts  we  need  not  lack  for  high  ideals.  Let  us  follow  where 
they  lead,  with  love  toward  men  and  faith  in  God. 


APPENDIX. 

tabulated  statement  of  women’s  progress — 1891-92. 

Religious. 

M.  E.  Church  completes  a plebiscit  giving  women  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  sixty-two  per  cent,  vote  in  favor.  Majority  vote  of  pastors  the 
same.  General  Conference  at  Omaha,  May,  1892,  votes  for  plan  by  which 
women  are  practically  certain  to  be  enfranchised  in  General  Conference. 

■ Methodist  Protestant  General  Conference  at  Westminster,  Md.,  has 
declared  that  the  women  delegates  are  eligible  to  ordination  and  to  fill 
the  office  of  delegate. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  20,  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
women  as  elders  or  presbyters. 

The  woman  question  has  been  discussed  also  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  religious  bodies;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western 
Michigan  has  unanimously  given  women  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
parish  wardens  and  vestrymen. 

General  Assembly  of  United  Presbyterians  in  session  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  has  given  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Board  representation  and  a vote 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  same  footing  as  other  boards. 

One  of  the  most  influential  churches  in  London  has  formed  a choir 
of  women  arrayed  in  gowns  and  surplices,  after  the  order  of  the  Episco- 
pal Cathedral  choristers. 
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At  the  Friends’  Yearly  Meeting  in  Westminster,  London,  the  ques- 
tion of  woman’s  suffrage  was  brought  forward  as  a great  moral  issue,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  spring  of  1892. 

Political. 

Women  given  seats  for  the  first  time  as  alternate  delegates  in  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention. 

Woman’s  Suffrage  bill  has  passed  both  houses  in  New  Zealand  at 
last  accounts,  awaiting  only  the  signature  of  the  governor. 

Women  factory  inspectors  formed  an  International  Association  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  September. 

Women  vote  this  fall  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  for  state  officers 
and  county  school  commissioners. 

English  women  have  entered  more  largely  than  ever  before  into  the 
political  canvass. 

Women  have  spoken  before  the  National  Conventions  of  the  Re- 
publican, People’s  and  Prohibition  parties,  also  some  women  have  been 
placed  on  the  Executive  Committees  of  these  parties  and  their  platform 
committees. 

H.  Martin  Williams,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  Presidential  electors 
(Dem.)  and  also  the  reading  clerk  of  the  legislature,  is  advocating 
Woman’s  Suffrage  in  his  political  speeches. 

Ontario  legislature  at  the  last  session  empowered  the  law  society  to 
admit  women  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law. 

September  8th,  women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  Mississippi  on  the 
stock  law  question,  whether  cattle  shall  be  fenced,  in  or  have  free  range. 

College  girls  discuss  politics  and  take  sides  on  the  Presidential 
question. 

Iowa,  Rhode  Island  and  other  State  societies  have  put  into  their 
plans  of  work  the  enrollment  of  suffragists  (men  and  women)  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  legislators  in  favor  of  Woman’s  Suffrage. 

In  New  York  women  have  been  empowered  to  vote  for  county 
school  commissioners. 

Educational. 

June  12,  School  Board,  St.  Paul,  ordered  equalized  salaries  of  school 
teachers,  also  supervision  irrespective  of  sex. 

College  girls  have  won  honors  everywhere.  The  Sargent  prize  of 
$ 100  offered  by  Harvard  College  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  an 
ode  of  Horace,  has  been  won  by  a young  woman  student  of  the  Annex. 

April  6,  iu  Joliet,  644  women  voted  for  and  elected  a woman  school 
trustee. 

Women’s  days  at  State  and  County  Fairs  and  at  Chautauquaus,  have 
drawn  great  audiences  and  awakened  deep  interest  in  Woman  Suffrage. 
At  the  New  York  Chautauqua,  after  an  address  by  H.  B.  Blackwell,  the 
audience  voted  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
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Brown  and  Tuft’s  Colleges  have  become  co-educational,  and  one- 
third  of  the  students  of  the  new  Chicago  University  are  women. 

In  England  women  have  been  admitted  as  Fellows  in  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  It  has  been  unanimously  agreed  henceforth  to 
admit  women  Fellows  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

Mrs.  General  Logan  has  undertaken  to  raise  one  million  dollars 
for  the  National,  Co- Educational,  American  University,  for  the  benefit 
of  women  students. 

Post-graduate  department  at  Yale  has  between  twenty  and  thirty 
women  registered. 

Mrs.  Craig  is  a candidate  for  a Minneapolis  School  Board  this  fall ; 
she  is  nominated  by  Republicans,  Prohibitionists  and  Populists — not  by 
Democrats. 

Mississippi  Valley  Equal  Suffrage  Conference  in  Des  Moines  in 
September,  was  a great  success  ; delegates  from  fourteen  States. 

Several  Greek  letter  fraternities  in  colleges  admit  women  as  mem- 
bers. 

Literary. 

The  opening  ode  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  written 
by  a woman,  Miss  Monroe,  and  read  by  a woman,  Miss  Le  Moyne. 

Philanthropic. 

Progress  in  employment  of  police  matrons  in  Portland,  Providence, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Worces- 
ter, Springfield,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Nashua  and  Manchester. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  equal  participation  of  women  in  all  the  privileges  and  powers 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Bicycling  is  generally  recognized  as  a perfectly  legitimate  exercise 
for  women. 

Women  served  as  honorary  pall-bearers  at  Whittier’s  and  other 
funerals  reported  by  the  press. 
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